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“A model juvenile.”"—The Independent, New York, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Ivhestrraten Wrekry. 

The Christmas Number of Haxrrr’s Youn 
Prop. was published last week, but the present 
number and those which follow it in this month 
will have a Christmas character. 

The leading stovy in the current number is 
“THE LONELY LADY’S CHRISTMAS,” 
By LUCY C. LILLIE. 

It is illustrated by Avice Barser. 

Another Christmas story is entitled “ How The- 
ophilus Fished Santa Claus Out of the Sea.” 
illustration is by BE. H. Garner. 

The principal illustration is 

“A COLLEGE FOOT-BALL MATCH,” 
with an article on the Rughy Game of Foot-Ball. 

“Two Arrows.” the serial story, is continued, 
and the series entitled “ Brightie’s Christmas Club” 
7 concluded. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A Christmas Present that Lasts 
ali the Year. 


NOTICE.— Messrs. Harrer & Broruers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing them- 
selves to be agents for Harper's Periodicals are 
soliciting subscriptions therefor at unauthorized 
rates, giving receipls in the name of Harper & 
BrotTuers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrepre- 
sentations, it is requested that, in purchasing from 
parties assuming to represent Harper & Broruers, 
payment be made by Bank Draft or Post-office 
Money- Order, payable to the order of Harper & 
Brorners, New York. 


A NEW SERIDAL. 
“THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE,” 
by Tuomas Harpy, will be begun in Harver’s 
Weekty for January 2. In this story Mr. Harpy 
cultivates anew the field of provincial life and 
character in England which he has made peculiar- 


ly his own. “The Mayor of Caslerbridge” will 
be Sully illustrated. 
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Our next number will contain a ParrerRN-SHEET 
SupPLEMENT. 





OUR 


NEW SERIAL STORIES. 

The next number of Harrer’s Bazar will con- 
tain the opening chapters of a new and powerful 
serial story, entitled 
* PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER,” 
by the popwlar author Mrs. E. Lyxn Liyton, 

Another brilliantly illustrated serial story, 

“THE HEIR OF THE AGES,” 
by James Payn, will be begun in the Bazar pub- 
lished January 1. 


THE DIET OF THE OLD. 
“ CYPARE Fast that oft with gods doth diet” 

ought to bring the old into heavenly 
companionship much more frequently than 
it does, since, as an unfortunate rule, they 
are very abstemions eaters. We say as an 
unfortunate rule, because the old, although 
they should indeed eat sparingly and very 
slowly in order to insure perfect mastication 
and deglutition, should really eat quite oft- 
en, certainly once in every three or four 
hours at least. 

One of the bad habits of the old is the 
drinking of too great quantities of tea—an 
act which seems to prevent a desire for food 
that can afford more nourishment. Coffee, 
if they are able to take it at all, is much 
better for them than tea, as it prevents 
waste with them to a greater extent, and is 
more satisfying. They do not really need 
much meat, but in its place milk and soft- 
boiled eggs will answer in some degree ; yet 
a small portion of meat daily is desirable. 
Milk is the most valuable food agent for 
young and old alike, wherever it can be di- 
gested. 

To those that are quite aged a cup of cof- 
fee and a slice of toast should be brought 
before they leave their beds in the morning ; 
they should have a light lunch in the course 
of the forenoon, part of which may be to ad- 
vantage a weak milk punch; they should 
dine on their heartiest dish in the middle of 
the day; and if that meal is accompanied 
by a little sherry and water, or a couple of 
spoonfuls of whiskey and water, it will be 
well for them, speaking medicinally—a very 
little of either of these potent stimulants 
being valuable to the failing powers of the 
old, but a good deal being just as injurious 
as a little is good. A cup of milk in the 
late afternoon prevents any sensation of 
sinking; there should then be a light re- 
past at the supper hour, and before going 
to bed some trifle again to oceupy the at- 
tention of the stomach, and hold up the sys- 
tem over the hours of the “dead dark and 





The 


middle of the night,” when all things have 
a tendency to ruin. If, in addition to all 
this, a glass of milk is left beside the bed, 
for use if needed, it will do good rather than 
harm. 

An important thing in the diet of the old 
is to give everything a good flavor, a little 
sharp, it may be, that the dulled nerves of 
the palate may more readily perceive it, 
often effected by a dash of red pepper, a 
pinch of innocent spice or powdered herb. 
A tea-spoonful of glycerine in the coffee once 
a day, taking the place of part of the sugar 
there, is a very excellent thing, not only 
adding its own warmth and sweetness to 
the taste, but strongly assisting digestion, 
aud preventing the formation of those trou- 
blesome gases which are so apt to disturb 
the old and worn stomach. 

This advice upon the care of the old, whose 
lives are to be prolonged in comfort, com- 
prises, it will be seen, not too much food at 
a time, and not of too nitrogenous a nature ; 
but food administered pretty often, so that 
the strength never has time to retreat and 
sink before it is fortified by re-enforcements. 
There is no inner force with the old to an- 
swer for the force of youth that reaches out 
and gathers everything in to itself; with 
them nothing gathers, everything is falling 
away; and that being the case, the thing to 
do is to create what is a sort of artificial 
force in the constant adding of fuel to the 
fire; there is no great baek-log with steady 
blaze and core of heat; the fire is made of 
splinters, and a fitful flame is kept going by 
feeding and unbroken attention. 

Sometimes it is the least in the world mor- 
tifying to think that the immortal spark is 
only kept within'us by the gross elements 
of food; and that, that denied, it flies away 
to unknown regions. But we have to ac- 
cept the fact with much else that is humil- 
iating to human pride; and we must then 
do our best to make that necessary food that 


| which is the most readily assimilated, and 


which is possible of being entirely assimi- 
lated by those aged ones whom it is our 
purpose to keep nourished and comfortable 
and alive. The presence of the old with us 
is something whose worth to us we do not al- 
ways fully appreciate in its broader bearings 
than those of individual affection. It meaus 
much more to us, in a purely selfish light, 
than the existence of certain shapes and 
identities. It is the preservation of an era, 
an epoch, in our own lives, the era of our 
youthful aceustoming to them. ‘Till they 
go, that era remains unchanged; we are 
still young, some way is before us yet un- 
trodden, and borrowing length for the fu- 
ture from its length in the. past. When 
these older ones are gone, we ourselves be- 
come the old; the barrier between us and 
the nuknown that was filled unconsciously 
by them is broken down; we ourselves are 
upon the outer walls, defenseless. Entirely 
self-concentrated as this view may be, it be- 
comes an affair of some spiritual or senti- 
mental importance to us, accepting it to 
keep the aged with us, apart from their value 
as individuals, and from their right to care 
and preservation. They are certainly dear 
to us as individuals, dear by all the ties of 
long liviug and association; but they are 
also dear by the fact that they are, as they 
have been from our infaney, a shield be- 
tween us and our consciousness of al! the 
dread shadows of the unknown eternities. 
Being so dear and so valuable, it befits us 
to know how to take care of them to the 
greatest point of their comfort, and prolong 
their existence to its last possibility. 





SWEET SURPRISE. 

FANE surprises that happen to us come 

seldom, like angels with healing on 
their wings; they are almost always start- 
ling, nerve-shocking affairs, that even at 
their pleasantest set the heart beating and 
the thoughts twittering, and do more harm 
than good. No one will contradict the 
statement that there is nothing beneficial 
in the shock of surprise with which ill 
news is brought to us, the very contrary 
being acknowledged by the universal cus- 
tom of treating ill news gently and through 
slow approaches whenever possible. The 
only thing contended is the existence of 
such a thing as the possibility of a pleasant 
surprise, one party asserting that a pleasant 
thing is still pleasant, whether coming as 
a surprise or no, and the other party claim- 
ing that it would be still pleasanter if not 
a surprise, and that, in fact, there is no sur- 
prise that is a pleasant one, as its very 
shock impairs its pleasantness, Of course 
nothing can render that moment really dis- 
agreeable which is in itself the bearer of 
good and happy tidings. If a telegrain an- 
nounces to us that we have been made the 
heir to a million of money, we shall hardly 
shed tears of dismay at the prospect; yet 
we are conscious that if we had had the op- 
| portunity to suspect it, to hope for it, and 
speculate a little about it, the pleasure would 








be far the greater. So ifsome dear one, who is 
the light of our eyes, who has been long ab- 
sent and longed for, is about to return, were 
we asked to take our choice as to whether 
the return should be made to-day, or to- 
morrow, we should not hesitate a moment, 
but would choose to-day most thankfully ; 
yet if the kind Fates had let us know that 
the return was imminent, and given us a day 
to think of it, to make ready for it, to col- 
lect our forces about us, to picture the 
blessed moment to ourselves, to anticipate 
and gloat over it, in what multiplied redu- 
plication should we experience the pleasure 
that is given us by means of the fact by 
which we are surprised! If one can not 
have the pleasure unless one is to be taken 
by surprise by it, then there is no help for 
it; one must take it as one can get it; but 
if one be allowed the joy of anticipation, 
one has that and the pleasure of the actual 
fact besides, and so what is called a sweet 
surprise is really a robbery of enjoyment 
that might be had if allowed that pictur- 
ing and foretasting and looking out which 
makes the happiness like the image of a star 
in breaking water—not one star, but a thou- 
sand. There is a certain agreeable quality 
in all strong emotion not of a sad character, 
and a surprise that is not an affliction often 
shakes us up, it must be confessed, in such a 
manner as to wake all one’s dormant facul- 
ties, and renew, as if were, the springs of 
life; it gives one thrills like the thrills of 
youth, and has its own advantage in a mor- 
al and physical view of it. But if we take 
a view only of the pleasant side of it, then 
commend us to the long, slow sweetness of 
lingering expectancy, in which surprise and 
shock have no part, where we sail calmly, as 
on summer seas, and arrive in port one day 
all as arranged, with every preparation 
made, and nothing at loose ends. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE CHILDREN IN WINTER. 


2 APA,” said a certain little person to me 

the other morning, “if the birds fly away 
to a warm place in winter, will there be any chil- 
dren there?” She called them chinderl—one of 
the last remnants of that delicious broken Eng- 
lish to which parents cling so unavailingly. 
When I said, “ Oh yes,” she answered, anxiously, 
“But what will the little chinderl do in winter, 
papa, in the warm place? What will they do 
with their sleds?” It was one of those searching 
questions with which the parental mind grapples 
hopelessly: to explain what the children of the 
tropics do with their sleds would be like explain- 
ing what the Esquimaux do with their seersucker 
suits and muslin wrappers. But there was some- 
thing quite touching in the picture of mutual ge- 
ographical pity thus suggested. Doubtless the 
children of the tropics, could they fancy the rigors 
of a more frigid winter, would pity those who had 
need of sleds. My thoughts go back irresistibly 
to a little group of black urchins dancing half clad 
in the soft sunshine of what passed for a winter’s 
day in Florida, and performing before a lonely 
cabin the semblance of a religious “shout,” 
while revolving hand in hand in a circle, and 
singing, 

‘* What make ole Satan for follow me so? 
Satan ’ain’t got pvot’in’ for do wid me.” 
Perhaps the warm climate helps to promote this 
premature interest in theology; but what would 
those children think of a little Nerthern maiden 
who felt compassion for them because they had 

no snow ? 

There comes early in December, to thgse living 
in the northern regions of the United States, a 
morning when all young things dance and clap 
their hands, as they look out of the window, in joy 
that the snow has come. Breakfast is eaten hur- 
riedly that the rush to meet the new-comer may not 
be delayed; coats and hoods are tugged on, last 
winter’s “arctics” are pulled with difficulty over 
the already expanded feet, and similarly outgrown 
mittens are declared to be “ plenty big enough,” 
although the rebellious wrists show themselves 
never so defiantly. The sled is dragged out from 
the barn or up from the cellar, and footstey s are 
soon printing, ina hundred directions, the stainless 
snow, before antouched but by the delicate track 
of some meadow mouse or the larger indentations 
of a stray rabbit. Fearless as chicadees or blue 
jays, the young people take their way over hill 
and dale ; paths are abandoned—for to make one’s 
own pathway is the delight—and the most famil- 
jar way becomes a novelty. Then there is the 
snow fort to be built, the snow man_to be con- 
structed and set, with much sideway lurching and 
insecurity of poise, upon his legs. Snowballing 
comes next, and the happy sportsmen scream 
with delight, not so much over the successful 
shots as over the ineffectual! efforts. Then the 
dragging on the sled, the “ coasting” down hill, 
and, above all, the tumble into the snow-drift 
where it is deep enough! Hands that were at 
first cold now burn with heat, and the palest 
cheeks take a rosy tinge. Playing in the snow 
makes all children picturesque; I do not miss the 
leaves in youder copse when I watch from a dis- 
tance the incessant movements of the little red 
cap, with the starry eyes below it, and the elastic 
frame, busy as a woodpecker, and flitting like that 
among the trees. 

Travellers are lost in wonder over the munifi- 
cence of nature in the tropics, where the very 
trees and grass offer food and clothing. 3ut 
how vast is also the beneficence of nature in the 
temperate zones—offering to childhood not so 





much the necessaries of life as its more precious 
luxuries—where the air itself yields playthings 
inexhaustible, and out of its mysterious depths 
comes a quarry for building material, a studio fer 
art, and an arsenal for artillery! “ Give me health 
and a day,” said Emerson, “and I will make the 
pomp of the Czsars ridiculous.” Give a Northern 
child health and a snow-drift, and it need ask no 
more. The storm which is supposed to bring 
Santa Claus is itself Santa Claus, bearing a bag 
of gifts that are never exhausted. And the ap- 
petite of childhood for winter’s wonders is insa- 
tiable—a drift twenty feet deep, with a crust upon 
it that will bear up oxen, is hardly equal to a 
child’s demands. With what envy he looks at 
the pictures in old almanacs of the drifts that 
came to the second-story windows, so that a tun- 
nel had to be made beneath them to the street! 
I can remember that at fourteen no books of 
travel fascinated me like the great quarto vol- 
umes of Parry’s Arctic Voyages, with their pic- 
tures of ships frozen up or cut out through long 
channels in the ice. The ice-cutters on the pond, 
too, borrowed some of the picturesqueness of 
these aretic voyagers, and when the river broke 
up in spring it was like the melting of an ice- 
pack in Davis Strait. 

Another fascinating winter book was the travels 
of Alexander Henry in the Northwest Territory, 
especially his description of a bivouae with Indi- 
ans during a wild snow-storm, when a herd of buf- 
faloes, mad with terror, plunged in upon them at 
midnight, seeking shelter beneath the same scanty 
grove, Still another exciting picture was that 
given by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, of a 
snow-storm in Scotland, during which they had to 
rescue more than eight hundred sheep that were 
distributed over a hundred acres of ground and 
buried under an average depth of six or eight 
feet of snow. This they did by the aid of the 
sheep-dogs, which never failed to detect the sheep 
by their breath rising through the drift; so that 
the shepherds got them all out except four, which 
were buried under fifty feet of snow, although 
even at this depth the dogs found their position. 
Such tales as these, joined with the old legends 
of winter adventures with Indians, furnish end- 
less winter literature for the boy in the Northern 
United States by the winter fireside, and latterly 
the stories from the Icelandic sagas, or La Motte 
Fouqué’s Sintram and his Companions, have come 
in to complete the library. ‘lo an imaginative 
child, winter is the period of romance and won- 
der, and Santa Claus, with his sleigh-bells and his 
tiny reindeer, is only the natural culmination of 
that season to which so many wild tales belong. 

a. 


W. H. 








SILVER WEDDINGS AND OTHER 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 


VERY sensible reform is now being at- 
tempted in the matter of silver weddings. 
It was once a demand on the purse of at least 
fifty dollars to receive an invitation to a silver 
wedding, because every one was expected to send 
a piece of silver. Some very rich houses in New 
York are stocked with silver with the elaborate 
inscription, “Silver Wedding.” To the cards of 
to-day is appended, “No presents received,” which 
is a relief to the impecunious. 

These cards are on plain white or silver gray pa- 
per, engraved in silver letters, with the name of 
the lady as she was known before marriage ap- 
pended below that of her husband; the date of 
the marriage is also added below the names. 

The entertainment for a silver wedding, to be 
perfect, should occur at exactly the hour at which 
the marriage took place; but as that has been 
found to be inconvenient, the marriage hour is 
ignored, and the party takes place in the evening 
generally, and with all the characteristics of a 
modern party. The “ bridal pair” stand together, 
of course, to receive, and as many of the original 
party of the groomsmen and bridesmaids as can 
be got together should be induced to form a part 
of the group. Ti. ve can be no objection to the 
sending of flowers, and particular friends who 
wish can, of course, send other gifts, but there 
should be no obligation. We may say here that 
the custom of giving bridal gifts has become an 
outrageous abuse of a good idea, From being a 
pretty custom which had its basis in the excel- 
lent system of our Dutch ancestors, who com- 
bined to help the young couple by presents of 
bed and table linen and necessary table furni- 
ture and silver, it has now sometimes degenerated 
into a form of ostentation, and is a great tax 
on the friends of the bride. People in certain 
relations to the family are even expected to send 
certain gifts. It has been known to be the case 
that the bride allowed some officious friend to 
suggest that she should have silver, or pearls, or 
diamonds ; and a rich old bachelor uncle is sure 
to be told what is expected from him. But 
when a couple have reached their silver wedding, 
and are able and willing to celebrate it, it may 
be supposed that they are beyond the necessity 
of appealing to the generosity of their friends ; 
therefore it is a good custom to have this phrase 
added to the silver wedding invitation, “ No pre- 
sents received.” 

The question has been asked if the cere- 
mony should be performed over again. We 
should say decidedly not, for great danger has 
accrued to thoughtless persons in thus tampering 
with the wedding ceremony. Any one who has 
read Mrs. Oliphant’s beautiful story of Madonna 
Mary will be struck at once with this danger. 
It is not safe, even in the most playful manner, 
to imitate that legal form on which all society, 
property, legitimacy, and the safety of home 
hang. 

Now as to the dress of the bride of twenty- 
five years, we should say, “ Any color but black.” 
There is an old superstition against connecting 
black with weddings. A silver gray, trimmed 
with steel and lace, has lately been used with 
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much success as a second bridal dress. Still less 
should the dress be white; that has become so 
canonized as the wedding dress of a virgin bride 
that it is not even proper for a widow to wear it 
on her second marriage. The shades of rose- 
color, crimson, or those beautiful saodern combi- 
nations of velvet and brocade which suit so many 
matronly women, are all appropriate silver wed- 
ding dresses. 

Ladies should not wear jewelry in the morning, 
particularly at their own houses; so if the wed- 
ding is celebrated in the morning, the hostess 
should take care not to be too splendid. 

Evening weddings are, in these anniversaries, 
far more agreeable, and can be celebrated with 
more elaborate dressing. It is now so much the 
fashion to wear low-necked dresses (even short 
sleeves were worn by bridesmaids at an evening 
wedding recently) that the bride of twenty-five 
years can appear, if she chooses, in a low-cut 
shert-sleeved dinner dress and diamonds in the 
evening. As for the groom, he should be in full 
evening dress, immaculate white tie, and pearl- 
colored kid gloves. He plays, as he does at the 
wedding, but a secondary part. Indeed, it has 
been jocosely said that he sometimes poses as a 
victim, In savage communities and amongst the 
birds it is the male who wears the fine clothes; 
in Christian society it is the male who dress- 
es in black, putting the fine feathers on his 
wife. It is to her that all the honors are paid, 
he playing for the time but a secondary part. 
In savage communities she would dig the earth, 
wait upon her lord, and stand behind him while 
he eats; in the modern silver wedding he helps 
her to fried oysters and champagne, and stands 
while she sits. 

Now as to who shall be invited. A corre- 
spondent writes asking if a silver wedding cele- 
brated in a new home would not be a good op- 
portunity for making the “first onset of hos- 
pitality,” inviting those neighbors who were not 
known before, or at least who were not visiting 
acquaintances. We should think it a very happy 
idea, It is a compliment to ask one’s friends 
and neighbors to any ceremony or anniversary 
in which our own deep feelings are concerned, 
such as a christening, a child’s wedding, and the 
celebration of a birthday. Why not still more 
when a married pair have weathered the storms 
of twenty-five years? People fully aware of 
their own respectability should riever be afraid 
to bow first, speak first, or call first. Courtesy is 
the most cosmopolitan of good qualities, and po- 
liteness 1s one of the seven capital virtues. No 
people giving such an invitation need be hurt if 
it is received coldly. They only thus find out 
which of their new neighbors are the most worth 
cultivating. This sort of courtesy is as far as 
possible from the dreadful word “ pushing.” As 
dress was made to dignify the human body, so a 
generous courtesy clothes the mind. Let no one 
be afraid of draping the spirit with this purple 
and gold. 

And in all fresh neighborhoods the new-comers 
should try to cultivate society. There is some- 
thing in its attrition which stimulates the mind. 
Society brightens up the wits, and causes the dull- 
est mind to bring its treasures to the surface. 

The wedding anniversaries seem to begin 
with the fifth one—the wooden wedding. Here 
unique and appropriate presents seem to be very 
cheap. Cedar tubs and bowls and pails, wood- 
en baskets filled with flowers, Shaker rocking- 
chairs and seats for the veranda, carved tables, 
cabinets of oak, wall brackets, paintings on 
wood, water-colors framed in wood-carvings in 
bog oak, and even a load of kindling wood, 
have been acceptably offered. The bride can 
dress as gavly as she pleases at this early anni- 
versary. Then comes the tin wedding, which now 
is very much welcomed for the pretty tin candle- 
sticks that it brings, fresh from London furnishers. 

We hear of gorgeous silver weddings in Cali- 
fornia, that land of gold and silver, where the 
display of toilettes each represented a large for- 
tune. But, after all, the sentiment is the thing, 

** As when, amid the rites divine, 

I took thy troth, and plighted mine 

To thee, sweet wife, my second ring 

A token and a pledge I bring. 

This ring shall wed, till death us part, 

Thy riper virtues to my heart— 

These virtues which, before untried, 

The wife has added to the_bride.” 

The golden wedding is a rare festivity—the 
great marriage bell made of wheat fully ripe; 
sheaves of corn; roses of the pure gold-color (the 
Marshal Niel is the golden wedding flower par 
excellence). We can well imagine the parlors 
beautifully decorated with autumn leaves and 
evergreens, the children grouped about the aged 
pair, perhaps even a great-grandchild as a child 
bridesmaid, a bridal bouquet in the aged white 
hand. We can fancy nothing more poetical and 
pathetic than this festivity. 

Whether or not a ring should be given by the 
husband to the wife on this occasion we must 
leave to the individual taste of the parties, No 
doubt it is a pleasant occasion for the gift. 

“Tf she, by merit since disclosed, 

Proved twice the woman I supposed,” 
there is no doubt that she deserves another ring. 
We have read somewhere of a crown-diamond 
wedding; it is the sixty-fifth anniversary. Iron 
weddings are, we believe, the fifteenth anniver- 
sary. With silver, golden, and diamond wed- 
dings we are tolerably familiar, but, so far as we 
know, a crown-diamond wedding such as was cel- 
ebrated a short time ago at Maebuell, in the island 
of Alsen, is a ceremony altogether without prece- 
dent in matrimonial annals. Having completed 
their sixty-fifth year of conjugal bliss, Claus Ja- 
cobsen and his venerable spouse were solemnly 
blessed by the parson of their parish, and went, 
for the fifth time in their long wedded life, through 
the form of mutual troth-plighting before the al- 
tar at which they had for the first time been 
united before the battle of Waterloo was fought. 





The united age of this crown-diamantine couple 
amount to one hundred and seventy-eight years ! 
We doubt if this constant pair needed any 
ring to remind them of their wedded duty. It is 
strange that the origin of the wedding ring is 
lost in obscurity. The “ fyancel” or wedding ring 
is doubtless of Roman origin, and was originally 
given at the betrothal as a pledge of the engage- 
ment. Juvenal says that at the commencement 
of the Christian era a man placed a ring on the 
finger of the lady whom he betrothed. In olden 
times the delivery of a signet-ring was a sign of 


confidence, The ring is a symbol of eternity and 
constancy. That it was placed on the woman’s 


left hand denotes her subjection, and on the ring 
finger because it pressed a vein which communi- 
cates directly with the heart. So universal is the 
custom of wearing the wedding ring amongst 
Jews and Christians that no married woman is 
ever seen without her plain gold cirelet, and she 
regards the loss of it as a sinister omen ; and many 
women never remove it. This is, however, fool- 
ish, and it should be taken off and put on several 
times at first, so that any subsequent removal or 
loss need not jar painfully on the feelings. 

The bride-cake cut by the bride, with the wed- 
ding ring for some fortunate future spouse, seems 
to be still potent. The twenty-five-year-old bride 
should cut a few pieces, then leave others to pass 
it; it is a day on which she should be waited 
"upon. 

Some persons, in celebrating their twenty-fifth 
wedding day, also repeat their wedding journey, 
and we know a very pleasant little route in Eng- 
land called the “ silver wedding journey,” but this 
is, of course, a matter so entirely personal that it 
can not be universally recommended, 

The most graceful silver wedding custom is for 
the bride and bridegroom to receive the greetings 
of their friends at first formally, then to leave the 
marriage bell or canopy of flowers and to go 
about amongst the company, becoming again host 
and hostess. They should spare their children, 
friends, and themselves tears and sad recollec- 
tions. Some opulent brides and bridegrooms 
make it a silver wedding indeed by sending sub- 
stantial presents to those who started in life with 
them but have been less fortunate than them- 
selves. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLAIN DRESSES. 


HE Christmas dresses most thought of this 

week are not those for wearing on gay occa- 
sions, but the pretty wool frocks that are bought 
for plain people who appfeciate useful gifts at the 
holiday season. The counters of the best shops 
are covered with patterns of wool goods cut off 
in dress lengths, or else remnants suitable for 
children’s and misses’ dresses. 

The name of homespun has become so popu- 
lar that it is given to all manner of wool goods, 
some of which are smoothly woven, others twill- 
ed, and others are very rough. The twilled home- 
spun cloths are the best choice, because more 
durable than the sleazily woven smooth cloths 
that soon become flabby. To be thick, heavy, 
and warm-looking is the desideratum with these 
stuffs, their beauty being in their usefulness, or 
at least the appearance thereof. The expen- 
sive homespuns are soft and pliable, but many 
of the lower-priced fabrics are too harsh to make 
a graceful dress, and so sleazily woven that the 
stuff frays in the seams. Select the pure wool 
goods without any mixture of cotton, even though 
it may cost a trifle more in the yard, and buy the 
whole dress of one fabric instead of a combina- 
tion of two. Havana browns and tan-color are 
the popular choice for English-looking dresses 
made of homespun, but navy blue and seal 
brown are also good colors. Eight yards is a 
dress length of these wide stuffs, and ten yards 
are bought if a jacket is to be added. One dollar 
a yard is the popular price of such goods, but 
there are dress lengths cut off and marked from 
$6 upward. 

People who think more of the quality than the 
novelty of their materials choose the soft, finely 
twilled camel’s-hair fabrics in dark shades of blue, 
red, or brown for street suits, and in brighter 
shades for the house. Widely woven diagonals in 
double rows and the lighter twilled serges are 
also among these dress patterns. 

Combination dresses put up in boxes make 
very attractive gifts when the colors are well 
chosen. They are of wool diagonals or of ladies’ 
cloth of light quality for the principal part of 
the dress, with fanciful velvet or plush for its 
trimmings; eight or ten yards of the wool goods 
are given, according to the width, and there are 
two yards of the plaid or striped velvet. Im- 
ported “ robes,” as they are called, are shown of 
serge or cloth with a panel and vest or plastron, 
collar and cuffs, corded, braided, or embroidered, 
or perhaps the design is cut out of velvet and ap- 
plied to the fabric. These cost from 8 50 to 
$10 50 the dress, and need no further garniture. 

The prettiest house dresses are made of the 
soft French cashmeres, which are sold for 50 
cents the yard in all the delicate light colors that 
are now worn throughout the winter. Mauve, 
lavender, and heliotrope shades are in favor for 
these dresses, and are very effective when made 
up with velvet of a darker shade instead of the 
quantities of white lace used last season on such 
dresses, Only ten yards of cashmere are re- 
quired for such a gown, with half a yard of vel- 
vet for a plastron (or five-eighths if for a longer 
vest), high collar, and narrow cuffs. The velvet 
can be set in as a triangular plastron, or else as 
a square showing quite wide above the darts, 
and narrowing to the waist line or below it. The 
part below the plastron may be furnished with 
eyelet-holes, and laced together by a cord of sil- 
ver, or of silk the color of the cashmere. Pearl 
or French gray cashmeres are made in the same 
way, with dark blue or garnet velvet, and white 





is trimmed with golden brown. Another fash- 
ion is to lap the basque far on the left side, and 
have a triangular revers of velvet covering the 
lapped part. The skirt has an alpaca founda- 
tion covered plainly at the foot with cashmere, 
on which a narrow pleating is set. The long 
drapery consists of a breadth and a half for the 
apron, reaching in pleats from the belt to the 
foot on the left side, and caught up high on the 
right. Lapping bias folds or tucks, or else length- 
wise pleats, form a panel down the left side, and 
the back drapery hangs straight and full. Such 
dresses made up at home need not cost $10 when 
completed, and can be worn in-doors at any time, 
being appropriate alike for day and evening home 
dresses. Readers of the Bazar will find another 
pretty model for these simple toilettes in the wool 
and velvet dress with a fan-pleated over-skirt il- 
lustrated on page 828 of Bazar No. 51, Vol. 
XVIII. Brunettes wear copper-colored or bright 
scarlet woollens made in this way, and this de- 
sign will look well in black serge with the fronts 
inlaid with either black or cardinal watered silk. 

Corduroy suits are very popular this winter, 
especially in brown shades, and are made up in 
tailor fashion with a jacket of the same; the only 
trimmings used are large metal buttons on the 
jacket front and down the left side of the skirt, 
where two other wide pleats are laid. 

For the one best dress which women of small 
means keep for special occasions there are vari- 
ous inexpensive satin fabrics that wear and look 
much better than silks of similar low price. For 
the present season the satin surahs are not heavy 
enough, and “real satin” is too costly, hence the 
careful shopper buys the satin duchesse, or mer- 
veilleux, or rhadames, seeing that its surface is 
closely woven instead of showing a broad serge- 
like twill that cheapens the effect at once. These 
come in copper red, sapphire, and golden brown 
shades, as well as in good black, at prices ranging 
from 90 cents to $1 25 a yard. To test their 
quality the merchant should twist a width of the 
satin as tightly as possible, and then by merely 
shaking the fabric make every wrinkle and crease 
disappear. Sixteen or eighteen yards are bought 
for a dress, and some beaded passementerie is 
used for trimming. 

The amateur dress-maker who makes most of 
the dresses worn in her family is a useful mem- 
ber of society, and is advised that basques remain 
in favor, notwithstanding the effort to revive po- 
lonaises and popularize round waists. Three 
kinds of basques are most used—the short pos- 
tilion, the draped basque, and the round basque, 
which is also called the coat-basque. These three 
shapes are capable of being varied to suit all fab- 
rics. For instance, the pleated short postilions 
and the all-round basques are appropriate for 
winter woollens and all plain stuffs that require 
simple styles, while the draped basque has soft 
full drapery on the tournure, with a guimpe, plas- 
tron, revers, or vest that makes it suitable for 
the one best gown of silk or satin, or it may be 
varied to suit any number of dresses. 

For well-rounded figures with large hips the 
short postilion basque is most becoming, and 
should be sharply pointed in either one or two 
points in front, sloping upward on the hips to 
within two or three inches of the waist line, curv- 
ing thence downward to the middle of the side 
forms. The other half of each side form is then 
lengthened, and with the middle forms makes the 
square postilion, which may have flat pleats in 
the middle seam, or else a box pleat may be in 
each of the middle forms. This square should 
be carefully shaped, not too short, nor so broad 
that it will increase the apparent size of the 
wearer. 

For slight figures the round coat -basque is 
made to come well over the hips, and of even 
length all around, but must not be long, as all 
basques are shorter than those worn last year. 
The back is opened and lapped in the middle 
seam below the waist line, and a pleat on each 
side-form seam is turned toward the middle; a 
button defines the waist at the top of each of 
these pleats. 

All basques are now cut with an under-arm 
form next the fronts, and a side form next the 
middle forms of the back, making what many 
dress-makers call two side forms. The under-arm 
form is placed quite far forward, and serves to 
curve the fronts, tapering them nicely to the 
waist, while its back seam extends just back of 
the arm, where it is allowed to hang naturally. 
Next this is the side form curving up high in the 
armhole to join the middle back form. At the 
waist line the under-arm forms are a trifle wider 
than the side forms, and the latter, in their turn, 
are wider than the back forms. The darts of the 
front are now made longer and high, pushing up 
the flesh instead of allowing it to droop as in 
French corsages, and the darts are also very near 
together at the waist line, making the waist look 
slender and very long. Shoulder seams are short, 
and are directly on the line of the shoulder— 
neither in front nor behind it. Armholes are 
made as small as they can be worn with com- 
fort; the under-arm forms are fitted particularly 
close and high, so that the sleeves may be fitted 
very high on the shoulders and very smoothly. 

Sleeves are not enlarged, as it was predicted 
they would be, but retain their close coat shape, 
following the outlines of thearm. The full high- 
shouldered effect made by gathering the sleeve 
in the armhole is now passé. The front half 
of the sleeve is very deeply curved at the top, so 
that it may extend well up on the shoulders and 
fit easily in the armhole without being gathered. 
The under half of the sleeve is quite narrow, and 
should also have good length atthe top. The gath- 
ers at the elbow should not extend more than two 
inches along the curve of the under half, to which 
they are sewed. Some modistes are again using, 
welting cord to strengthen the armhole. The 
sleeve should be placed in the armhole with the 
front seam of the sleeve about an inch further for- 
ward than the under-arm form, making the seam 
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of the sleeve tie along the middle of the arm its 
whole length. When being sewed in, the sleeve 
must be held next the sewer, and its very slight 
fullness be equally distributed. A binding of 
ribbon or of bias silk or silesia should cover the 
armhole seams. 

The standing collar is made quite high, mea- 
suring an inch and a fourth when completed, and 
is often much wider. This high military band 
meets in front, where it is fastened by two or 
perhaps three hooks and loops. When the wear- 
er has a short neck, this wide collar is set below 
the curve that joins the neck to the shoulders ; 
it is lined with thin silk, and has an interlining 
of stiff buckram to keep it in good shape. 

For lining the basque and sleeves two and a 
All linings 
are thinner than those formerly used, the prefer- 
ence being given to the satteens and silk-finished 
silesias with white, buff, or yellow grounds, on 
which are pencil stripes of black on a color. Silk 
serges at $1 a yard are used for linings by very 
fastidious people, but stiffer silk linings are aban- 
doned, as they are not yielding to the figure, nor 
are they durable. All the lengthwise 
of the basque should be pressed open, and the 
edges snipped at intervals, and to give a neat 
finish they should be overcast, or else bound with 
silk tape, or the edges may be turned in and “ run” 
together. Whalebones are covered on both sides 
with tape, and are tacked at intervals along the 
seams. All seams in dress waists should be stitch- 
ed by machine ; this is true alike of velvet, silk, 
or woollen stuffs. The pile of velvet should be 
turned upward; in selecting either velvet or 
cloth, that with short, thick pile will be found 
most serviceable. 

Tailor dresses of thick cloths that will hold 
the stitches have the outside of the waist made 
separate from the lining, the outside of cloth be- 
ing fitted on the wearer instead of the lining. The 
silesia lining is then put in, with all the seams 
turned inside, out of sight, in the neat way seen 
in men’s coats, Many tailors abjure whalebones 
altogether, while others conceal them by puttit 
them between the cloth waist and its lining. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnocp, ConstaB_e, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor ; E. J. Dennine & Co.; and 
Srern Broruers. 


half yards of silesia are required, 


seams 
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PERSONAL. 


GOLDMARK, the composer of The Queen of She- 
ba, which was produced for the first time in this 
country last week at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house, is regarded as the most promising op- 
eratic musician in Germany to-day. The Queen 
of Sheba is undoubtedly the most noteworthy 
work given here since Carmen and Aida were 
introduced upon our stage. The later opera is 
wonderfully rich in broad and sensuous melody, 

—The late Francis N. Banas was chiefly con- 
spicuous in this community as a great lawyer 
who refused obstinately to have anything to do 
with public life outside of his own profession, 

—A popular craze for things *‘ which: are Jap- 
anese’’ has finally culminated here in a sort of 
entertainment which bas been very popular in 
London. Thisis called a Japanese village, which 
is revealed in a blaze of grotesque color, design, 
and character at the Madison Square Garden. 
A rather intelligent notion of Japanese life and 
dress is suggested by it. There are seventy gen- 
uine Japanese in this impromptu villave, and it 
must be confessed that they are not strikingly 
unlike the heroes and heroines of The Mikado. 
They were brought to this country by Mr. Frep- 
ERICK DEAKIN. 

—A wedding of unusual interest to New-York- 
ers was that of Miss Pauting Leroy and Mr. 
Amos T. Frencu at Newport last week. Miss 
Leroy—now Mrs. Frencu—is a daughter of the 
late Danie. LeRoy, a highly esteemed gentle 
mun in his day, and is a kinswoman of the well- 
known STUYVESANT family. 

—The late Vice-President, Mr. HENpRICKs, 
who was interred with so much honor last week, 
was born in a Western log cabin, and had a hard 
fight in his youth, though he never suffered tle 
pangs of poverty. He was a chivalrous and 
kind-hearted boy, and many anecdotes are told 
of his characteristic unselfishness. 

—Mr. CLAYTON McMICHAEL, who has been 
conspicuous in Washington for some time as 
Marshal, and who retired from his office only a 
few days ago, is one of the prominent men of 
Philadelphia, and is the editor of the old and 
substantial newspaper the North American, iu 
that city. 

—Mr. CHARLES R. Storrs, who has been ap- 
pointed by the Japanese government Professor 
of Law in the University of Japan, at Tokio, and 
who sailed for Japan last Monday, is a son of Dr. 
Srorrs, the celebrated preacher, of Brooklyn. 

—The marriage of Mr. Herman Le Roy Em- 
MET and Miss ALICE M. JOHNSON, in this city, 
recalls the fact that the gentleman is a lineal de- 
scendant of THomas App1Is Emmet, the brother 
of the great Irish patriot Roperr Emer. 

—The Society of Decorative Art, which {is de- 
veloping rapidly into a useful and progressive 
organization, had a sales exhibition recently, 
and is now taking orders for Christmas pre- 
sents. 

—Prince ALEXANDER Of Bulgaria, who is the 
brother of that *‘ obscure” young man who mar- 
ried the Queen of England’s youngest and fa- 
vorite daughter, is at present the most heroie 
figure in Europe. Prince ALEXANDER had been 
snubbed in a painfully open manner by the Czar 
of Russia, and as a matter of fact was regarded, 
before the war between Servia and Bulgaria be- 
gan, with undisguised contempt by nearly every 
one except VicToria, whose affection for the 
Battenbergs is obstinately sincere. In the war 
Prince ALEXANDER showed himself a gallant, 
brave, and dexterous soldier of the old and best 
school—a soldier with « sword and not merely 
a chart in his hand. Before the war the Czar 
struck the name of the Prince from the roll of 
Russian officers. This was a gratuitous insult. 
Now that the Prince has wou by his daring and 
determination an important series of battles, and 
has made himself a dictator on a small scale, the 
Czar congratulates the Bulgarians, and suggests 
blunderingly that their victories were won chief 
ly through the skill of Russian officers, 
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SINGULAR." 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avtsor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Srranee,” “ Hearts,” “A Mope. Farner,” ere, 


CHAPTER XL. 


ARLEY, balancing an egg spoon between 

thumb and finger, stared hard at an egg be- 

fore him as if there were a knotty problem in its 

shell. The postman’s knock sounded at the door 

and roused him. A minute later his wife entered 

with a bundle of letters, which he took from her 

hands and began to look over with interjectional 
hums and hahs. 

“Ha!” he said, with sudden interest, “ here’s 

a letter from Dobroski. Let me see what he has 





to say. M-m. ‘ Read your novel—so far as you 
have sent it to me— 
with great interest, 
Work of high 
genius to my mind.’ 
Sensible fellow Do- 
broski, my dear, evi- 
dently. ‘Am at war 
with you as to your 
conclusions, but rec- 
ognize an honest ef- 
fort toward solution 
of great and press- 
ing questions,’ M-m, 
‘Wrong here and 
there as to detail of 
Russian life. Glad 
to see you at any 
hour, Can say in 
half an hour what it 
would take a day to 
write.’ Pil 
go and see him this 
morning.” 

“Take me out for 
a walk, papa!” said 
Austin the younger, 
who sat on the op- 
posite side of the 
table. 

“Take him out if 
you can, Austin,” 
urged the boy’s mo- 


Good ! 





ther. “He grows 
quite pale in Lon- 
don. He gets too 


little fresh air, poor 
little fellow.” 

“T’'m quite pale, 
papa, in London,” 
said the boy, solemn- 
ly. “Do take me for 
a walk.” 

“Very well,” re- 
turned the father, 
laughing at him. 
“You shall go and 
see the good old gen- 
tleman who found 
you and brought you 
back when you were 
lost in the wood at 
Janenne.” 

“Monsieur Jules 
buried my rabbit 
in the back garden 
at the hotel,” said 
young Austin, “He 
put a tombstone over 
him in French.” 

“ Austin, he for- 
gets nothing,” said 
the mother, fondly. 
“ You remember the 
rabbit ?” 

“ Cupid,” —_ said 
papa, regarding him, 
“you have grown a 
mustache. Or is it 
the high tidal mark 
of the breakfast cof- 
fee? The supple- 
mentary eyebrow is 
obvious yolk of egg. 
I can not walk with 
a boy who wears 
yolk - of - egg 
brows.” 

“Tt will come off, 
papa,” said Cupid, 
and danced from 
the room, announ- 
cing shrilly to a maid 
in some distant part 
of the house that he 
was going to walk 
with papa, 

Half an hour later 
the two were in the 
streets, the boy reaching upward to clasp his 
father’s hand and chattering of everything they 
passed, and the father dropping now and then an 
absent-minded answer to his raptures, 

This little journey was made on the day fol- 
lowing O’Rourke’s interview with Angela, Mrs. 
Spry, and Maskelyne, and at the hour when Aus- 
tin the elder and Austin the younger started, 
O’Rourke rapped at Dobroski’s door, At first he 
had resolved that he would not take any notice 
of Dobroski’s invitation. Nothing seemed to 
matter any longer. Things were going to the bad 
all round, and he was in a mood to welcome, and 
even to hasten, the final crash. But in a little 
time his desperation took another turn, and he 
felt fit to join in the maddest enterprise the old 
anarchist might unfold beforehim. In this mood 
he set out, and in this mood he reached Dobroski, 


eye- 


“HE 


TOOK THE 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIII. 


who weleomed him with an air and manner of 
almost fatherly affection. 

“T have asked you to call this morning,” he 
began, “for an important reason. I have received 
an offer of a hundred thousand stand of arms on 
terms which are not likely to be secured again. 
The present political lull deceives the venders, 
who think that no chance of sale is likely to oc- 
cur to them for some time. The arms are stored 
in New York, and can be delivered at any time 
in Ireland. We are not fit to use them yet, but 
the opportunity is one that may never occur 
again. This,” he went on, taking up a leather 








WEAPON FROM DOBROSKI'S HAND, THREW 


case and unstrapping it as he talked, “is a spe- 
cimen. The rifle is the Berdan, and was made for 
the use of the Russian troops during the Russo- 
Turkish War. Anadmirable weapon, little liable 
to get out of order even with unskillful usage, 
There are two million cartridges to be had also. 
I will show you the contract, and you will see 
how very easy the terms are made. It may bea 
year or two before we can venture to strike—it 
may be even three or four years—but it will be 
well to be in readiness.” 

O'Rourke knew that Dobroski was doing no 
more than take him at his word in offering him 
this confidence, but there had been a time, and 
that but a week or so ago, when he would have 
recoiled from it as best he could. In his new 
desperation he welcomed it. Until now he had 
been content to know that the other man made 
patriotism pay in vulgar, useful coin, whilst he 
had only made it pay in reputation. But now he 


was willing to have a finger in the dirty pie, and 
he saw at once that he could easily enough have 
the negotiations trusted to his hand. As for the 
raising of the money, there were fools enough in 
America to give anything toward what looked 
like a serious blow at British supremacy in Ire- 
land, and it would go hard if he could not raise 
a little more than he would actually need for the 
purchase of ‘the arms. As for the arms them- 
selves, what had happened before would happen 
again. The custodians would keep them until 
they were half forgotten, and would then dispose 
of them for their own profit. It was likely 
enough, he told himself with a bitter humor, that 
these identical rifles had already been bought with 
American-Irish money for revolution, and were 
now being sold once more to the down-trodden 
land which already owned them. That he felt 
keenly ashamed of his own resolve did not in the 
least shake him in his adoption of it. If he chose 





to be high-minded in this ruin of his affairs which 








“ Don’t bid for the ammunition,” said O’ Rourke, 
“ For my own part, I never shoot with last year’s 
cartridges; and to take stuff for war that one 
wouldn’t use even in sport is the sort of thing 
that only governments are guilty of. Let the 
enemy do that, but let us have our ammunition 
new. We can order it when we want it. And 
that,” he added to himself, “won’t be in your 
lifetime or mine, old gentleman !”’ 

“That is wi said Dobroski, marching up 
and down the room with his hands behind him. 
“That is sensible and practical. We want prac- 
tical hands for this kind of work. A valuable 
suggestion.” He smiled upon O'Rourke like a 
father commending a son. 


wise,”’ 


The smile was so soft, 
benevolent, and gentle that the Patriot wondered 
at it a little. 

“ He believes in it all,” he said, inwardly; “and 
looks like that over it. Odd! Now I know that 
it will come to nothing; and yet it takes me 
seriously.” Naturally enough, he kept these 
thoughts to himself. 
“ By-the- way, sir,” 
he said, after a little 


silence, ““we must 
put a trustworthy 
man upon this work. 


The gathering and 
expenditure of 
large a sum of mon- 
ey can’t be trusted to 
anybody. Our funds 
have been villainous- 
ly misappropriated, 
There half a 
score of gentlemen 
at large in America 
who have feathered 
their nests ¢g 


so 


are 


orious- 
ly out of the money 
subscribed for the 
liberation of poor 
old Ireland. We 
must have nothing 
of that sort here, if 
we can help it.” 

r Let 
the 


} 
seives, 


us manage 
matter our- 
wp returned 
Dobroski, “ Are you 
free to move in it ?” 

ba Pei fec tly,” said 
O'Rourke. “Itisa 






mere tentative act, 
and can hurt no- 
body if skillfully 
managed. And as 
you say, it is well 
to be prepared. It 
would be a pity to 
be taken at a loss 
if the time should 
come upon us sud- 
denly.” 

“T do not know 


why,” Dobroski said, 
pausing before him 
with a smile, “ but I 
was not sure of you. 


I had a fear that 
you were disposed to 
wait.” 

“1?” O’Rourke 
replied, managing 


to smile back upon 
him, though scarcely 
with his customary 
brightness. He was 
beginning to have 
less confidence in his 
own manner than he 


had been used to 
have. People were 
finding him out, and 
doubting him all 
round, 

‘*Forgive me if I 
did you an injus- 
tice,” said the old 
man, taking him by 
the hand. “I re- 


member our talk at 
Janenne. ‘ We have 
often,’ 
you said, ‘ to care to 


struck too 
strike again unless 
we can strike home. 
We to 
strike, but not an in- 
effectual blow.’ You 
recall our conversa- 
tion ?” 

“ Assuredly,” said 
O’Rourke. “But I 


are ready 





OPEN THE BREECH, TRIED THE SPRING 


who had not a tithe or a hundredth part of his 
temptations to push them on, would coolly take 
advantage of the chance this bargain offered. 

He took the weapon from Dobroski’s hand, 
threw open the breech, tried the spring of the 
trigger, brought the rifle to his shoulder, and 
glanced along the barrel. 

“A good arm,” he said then, balancing it in 
both hands. “They guarantee the bulk to be in 
the same condition as the sample?” 

“Oh yes,” cried Dobroski. ‘‘ They were man- 
ufactured for the Russian government, and have 
never been used.” 

“ And the price ?” 

“Thirty-five thousand pounds buys everything,” 
returned Dobroski. 
per rifle, and it includes two hundred rounds of 





ammunition for each gun. An admirable bargain, 
| as it seems to me.” 


OF 


had so suddenly fallen upon him, other people, | 


“That is but seven shillings | 


implied no _hesita- 
tion to make ready. 
Certainly I felt none, 
which is more to the 
point, perhaps.” 

“T may count upon you, then? That is well. 
My chief anxiety is removed,” 

“ Let us understand each other completely, sir,” 
said O’Rourke, who, desperate as he had felt him- 
self to be an hour 


THE TRIGGER.” 


grow cautious 
again, now that he came face to face with 
“ These arms when purchased 
must on no account be introduced into Ireland 
until they are actually used. The stroke 
when bold, and unex- 


ago, began to 
an 
actual enterprise. 


to be 


it comes must be swift, 


pected. There must be no sparring beforehand 
to put the enemy upon his guard.” 

“We are as one about that matter,” returned 
Dobroski. “You are a little earlier than I ex- 


pected you. I named no hour for you, but, in a 
note which I dispatched later, I suggested an 
hour before noon to my good friend Wroblew- 
skoff, and to Mr. Frost, who will accompany him 
When they arrive we car 
They will be her 


discuss business form- 
ally. e almost directly.” 
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Almost as he spoke there came a knock at the 
door, and a minute later the maid of the house 
brought in a card. 

“Show the gentleman this way,” said Dobro- 
eki, when he had glanced at it. “I have a call 
from your old friend Mr. Farlev. It will be but 
an affair of a few minutes, I will promise to 
call upon him.” He rose to meet his visitor, and 
received him cordially. ‘You had my note? 
That is well. Ihave your old friend Mr. O’Rourke 
here.” The old friends bowed like old enemies, 
and Dobroski looked from one to the other in 
some confusion. “Ha!” he said, to cover his 
momentary awkwardness. “The child. How do 
you do, little sir? We are old acquaintances, you 
and I. Will you shake hands? The brave little 
man. Sit here awhile, dear little one.” 

O'Rourke had turned his back upon host and 
guest, and was staring out of window. Farley 
was pulling at his mustache and holding himself 
with unusual erectness. Dobroski looked uneas- 
ily at either of them. 

““ Will you walk this way, sir?” he said, ad- 
dressing Farley. The novelist bowed somewhat 
stiffly, and followed him to the next room, which 
was evidently the old man’s workshop. The ta- 
ble was crowded with books and papers, and a 
deep waste-paper basket filled with torn scraps of 
paper stood beside it. A set of shelves on one 
side of the room was filled with books. Dobroski 
closed the door and drew a chair for Farley. 

“ You are unfriends ?” he said, with one of his 
rare lapses out of English. ‘Can I reconcile you? 
Command me, sir. I regard and esteem you 
both.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Austin, “that there is no 
reconciliation possible.” 

“Tam sorry—I am sorry,” said the old man. 
“Good men should not quarrel.” He looked 
rather wistfully at his visitor, who smiled rather 
constrainedly, and shook his head. “If you say 
no, of course I must not attempt it; but I am 
sorry all the same. I am expecting visitors at 
eleven o’clock, but we have ample time for every- 
thing I desire to say before then.” 

If Farley and O'Rourke had met with their 
old cordiality, he would have made another ap- 
pointment with the novelist, but now he feit that 
this would have the seeming of a desire to dis- 
miss one visitor in behalf of another. 

“JT will call again,” said Farley. “Or, if yon 
will, come and dine with me. Say this evening.” 

“No, no, no,” cried Dobroski, “ You shall not 
waste your time so. You are a busy man, and I 
am without occupation until my visitors arrive. 
I will speak to Mr. O'Rourke.” He opened the 
door which communicated between the two rooms. 
“ Excuse me for a little while,” he said. “There 
are cigars upon the table, and the day’s papers.” 

With this he returned to Farley. Having re- 
closed the door, and taking a little heap of manu- 
script from one of the drawers of the table, he sat 
down, and began to talk in so picturesque and 
animated a fashion that Farley forgot all about 
the treacherous old friend and new enemy in the 
next room, and listened with absorbed attention. 
Neither the talker nor the listener noticed a new 
summons at the street door, or heard voices in 
the next room. 

“Mr. Dobroski is engaged for the moment,” 
said O'Rourke, when Frost and the good Wro- 
blewskoff came in together. : 

The boy, who at the first sight of O’Rourke 
had expected to be hailed with a friendly bois- 
terousness, and treated to a free seat on the Pa- 
triot’s shoulder, had not known what to make of 
him under his new aspect, and after waiting for 
some time to be noticed, had betaken himself to 
one of the windows which looked upon the street. 
There he wound himself up in a window-curtain, 
and drew upon the dusty panes with his fore- 
finger. He was still concealed when the spy and 
his companion entered. 

“ Engaged 2” said Zeno, with an oddly foreign 
gayety which had distinguished him for a week 
or so past. “The good Frost and I are a little 
before our time. We will wait. We will wait. 
That is but little trouble.” 

Close on this rang out the boy’s clear treble 
in a delighted laugh. 

“Mr. Zeno!” he cried, and danced out from 
behind his window-curtain. 

The spy turned and stooped with a horrible 
threatening face, both hands drawn back and 
apart, with the fingers working. The boy fell 
back, frightened and wondering. O’Rourke by a 
mere impulse seized the spy by the shoulder and 
dragged him back. Zeno’s hand went like light- 
ning to his breast pocket and staid there, and he 
fixed an eye like a serpent’s on O'Rourke. The 
Patriot dropped his own hand and smiled. What- 
ever else he was, he had never been a coward in 
his life. 

He glanced at Frost, and saw that estimable 
old acquaintance leaning against the wall with a 
face made ghastly by terror, and both hands grop- 
ing helplessly outside his coat in the region of the 
heart. 

“My dear little Austin,” said O'Rourke, in his 
silkiest voice, “come here. You are frightened.” 
He sat down, and took the child upon his knee. 
“What made you take this gentleman for Mr. 
Zeno? Mr. Zeno was a very wicked man, and 
this is a very nice gentleman indeed.” 

“T don’t like him,” said the boy, shrinking into 
O’Rourke’s arms. “TI liked Mr, Zeno.” 

“This is a very nice gentleman indeed,” said 
O'Rourke. “ What made you think he was Mr. 
Zeno, Austin ?” 

“I didn’t,” said little Austin, rubbing his eves 
with his knuckles. “I thought I heard Mr. Zeno 
speak.” 

O'Rourke beamed at the child, and hugged him. 

“Whata funny mistake!” he said. “ I shouldn’t 
tell that to anybody, if l were vou. People would 
think that was quite silly, wouldn’t they ?” 

“ Yes,” assented little Austin. 

Over the little fellow’s innocent golden head, 
O'Rourke looked at Frost and Zeno. 





“Monsieur,” he said, placidly, speaking in 
French that the child might not understand him, 
and choosing his phrases to that end, because 
Austin had mastered a few phrases of the lan- 
guage at Janenne, “I have never met a more 
striking example of infantine perspicacity. Iam 
prodigiously indebted to our young friend, and 
shall probably profit a little by this brilliant stroke 
of his.” 

There were five or ten minutes of blank silence, 
and then Dobroski, opening the door, looked in, 
and nodded smilingly at his three friends. 

“Good-morning, gentlemen. I will join you 
immediately. Come this way, dear little one. 
Your father is going away now. Let me see. I 
think I have somewhere a packet of bonbons. 
Little people like bonbons, eh? Sometimes old 
gentlemen eat bonbons also. Ido, Ah, you find 
that droll? I will be with you immediately, gen- 
tlemen.” 

The smiling old man led the child away, and 
closed the door with a bow. 


— 


CHAPTER XLI. 


‘‘BeavTiFUL summer we are havin’,” said Mr, 
Frost, with a ghastly attempt to seem at ease. 
His lips were blue, and his eyes were dilated and 
curiously pale. 

Neither O’Rourke nor Zeno took the slightest 
notice of him, but each regarded the other fixed- 
ly, and each was listening to Farley and Dobroski 
in the next room. 

“T will see you to the door,” said Dobroski. 


“No,no. Don’t trouble, I beg of you. Your 
friends are waiting for you.” 
“This way,” said the old man’s voice. “ Both 


doors give upon the stairs. You will let me come 
and see you shortly ?” 

There the voice trailed off into a mere inaudible 
murmur. 

“You are here,” said O'Rourke to Zeno, “to 
discuss the purchase of arms for Ireland ?” 

“That is why I am here,” answered Zeno. 

“When that is over, we will find a private 
place somewhere and discuss another question,” 
O’ Rourke said, quietly. 

“Very well,” said Zeno, just as calmly. 

““My good friend Mr. Frost is here for the same 
purpose. I presume Frost was always a Patriot. 
I have always had the profoundest faith in Frost.” 
It was not a very curious thing, perhaps, that 
O'Rourke should despise Frost for treachery, but 
however that may be, he did it, and his contempt 
was real and hearty. It was probably mingled 
with some contempt for Frost’s manners and as- 
pect, and with a low estimate of his mental pow- 
ers, for it is always easier to despise the moral 
lapses of the despicable than to think meanly of 
the ill deeds of commanding people. 

Dobroski returned, and shook hands with Zeno 
and with Frost. He had been talking with Far- 
ley about the iniquities of Russian rule, and his 
own speech had so warmed him that he looked 
almost young again, and his ordinary air of ab- 
sent-mindedness was cast off for one of vigorous 
alacrity. 

“Let us get to business, my friends,” he said, 
and began to draw up seats to the table. Zeno 
and O’Rourke took this small task from his hands. 
When all were seated, Frost faced Dobroski, and 
O'Rourke faced Zeno, Frost was in such a state 
of abject fear that his shaking limbs set the table 
shaking, and he had to draw a little back from 
it lest this should betray his agitation. It was 
all the worse for Frost that it was by his agency 
that the offer of the arms had reached Dobroski, 
for this fact naturally made him the centre of 
inquiry, and for the time being Frost felt as if he 
knew nothing about anything. It was not sym- 
pathy for his friend Zeno which plunged him into 
this depth of distress, and he had wit enough to 
know that every sign of discomposure he betrayed 
was a new proof of his own guilt. Yet, with Zeno 
discovered, Frost was probably the unhappiest 
person at that hour in London. It had really 
never seemed worth while to run such risks as 
were encountered daily in his business for so 
mere a pittance as he drew for it. The charms 
of a life without labor withered and grew sterile 
under the influence of this blighting atmosphere 
of dread. Frost vowed and swore within himself 
that if he only got off this time he would look 
about for a berth in which it would be possible to 
lie down without the constant fear of shipwreck. 

Dobroski and O'Rourke discussed the business 
of the morning seriously, and Zeno’s aspect of se- 
riousness was complete. The Patriot had never 
before concerned himself personally in an enter- 
prise of this kind, and would scarcely have cared 
for Frost as a colleague even now, if he had not 
felt so sure of his hold over him. The discovery 
of the morning alone would have given him a 
power which Frost would have been powerless to 
fight against, and even apart from that he knew 
enough to break him a score of times over. 

When the morning’s business was finished, and 
it had been finally arranged that the whole de- 
tails of the purchase should be left practically in 
O’Rourke’s hands, with Frost to act as his inter- 
mediary, the three guests took their leave to- 
gether. 

“Where can we have that talk I spoke about ?” 
asked O'Rourke, as they came upon the street. 

“You can come to my rooms, if you please,” 
responded Zeno, somewhat sullenly. 

“Very well,” said O'Rourke. “That will do 
as well as anywhere. I do not know how many 
people in London are aware of your identity, Mr. 
Wroblewskoff,” he added, smilingly. “I am 
averse to saying anything that may be disagree- 
able, but I do not know that it will be altogether 
to my advantage to be seen with you.” 

“We can take a cab,” Zeno answered, more 
sullenly than before. 

“We had better take a. four-wheeler,” said 
O'Rourke. “We can not dispense with Mr. 
Frost’s society. I think we shall find a cab-stand 
round the corner.” 





They found a cab-stand, entered a four-wheeler, 
and on Zeno’s order were driven to his residence. 

“On second thoughts,” said O'Rourke, “ we 
will find other quarters, Mr. Wroblewskoff. I 
happen to know a very respectable and quiet res- 
tuurant near your house, where we can have a 
private room. It is getting near luncheon-time. 
Suppose we drive there ?” 

‘As you please,” returned Zeno. 

“Frost will defray the expenses of the ban- 
quet,” said the smiling Patriot. 

“T will,” said Frost, with unusual and unlook- 
ed-for alacrity. 

The change of destination was communicated 
to the cabman, and in a little while the three 
were seated together in quiet. Frost ordered 
cold lunch, salad, and Moselle cup, and these be- 
ing supplied, intimated to the waiter that they 
wished to be left alone until they should ring for 
his further attendance. 

“T had not the advantage of knowing you very 
intimately at Janenne,” O'Rourke said, when they 
were finally left alone. “Even if I had had that 
advantage, I do not believe I should have recog- 
nized you, but for the little accident of this morn- 
ing. We have a proverb to the effect that little 
pitchers have long ears. I shall think of that 
proverb with respect forever after to-day.” 

“You choose to be facetious, sir,” said Zeno, 
with an air of chagrin. “I will not pretend not 
to understand you, but your good fortune is less 
agreeable to me than it is to you. Will you kind- 
ly make a matter of business of our talk, sir?” 

“That is just what I wish. I happen at this 
moment to be pressed for eleven hundred 
pounds.” 

“Ah, sir!” said Zeno, “if I should happen to 
be pressed for any such sum as that, I am afraid 
I should be forced to quit the country.” 

“‘T am about to transfer the pressure from my 
shoulders to your own,” said O'Rourke, quietly. 
“The sum is small enough in all conscience. I 
merely mention it because I happen to want it 
now. It does not leave me a solitary five-pound 
note when my immediate necessities are met. 
Your employers will find my humble charge no 
more than a flea-bite, Mr. Wroblewskoff.” 

“Very well,” said Zeno, “I throw up my hand 
and go. That is all. It is not in my power to 
find such a sum, or anything like such a sum.” 

“You know as well as I how far you could go 
if you threw up your hand this moment. Per- 
haps Mr. Frost can help you. Or are you also” — 
turning to Frost—‘ inclined to throw up your 
hand and go?” 

“T can’t find any money,” said Frost, mopping 
his moist palms with a table napkin. “ But Mr. 
Wroblewskoff has got the control of unlimited 
stores. No, Mr. Wroblewskoff, I’m fairly cor- 
nered, and I’ve got to make the best terms for 
myself that I know how to. I’ve served you fair 
and square, though I say it, and it’s doo to my- 
self to speak up. It’s a great disaster from our 
way of looking at it, but if Mr. O’Rourke makes 
it nothing but a question of dollars, what you’ve 
got to do is to tind the dollars, and plank ’em 
down. It was understood that I wasn’t to be 
left in the lurch, or split upon. I’m sorry to seem 
to be against you, but re’ly I think Mr. O’Rourke’s 
proposition is about as gentle as we could look 
for. Ido. I must say that, whatever happens, 
I’ve always known Mr. O’Rourke act like the real 
gentleman, and it’s my opinion that he’s main- 
taining his reputation now.” 

“Mr. O’Rourke will know how to value your 
testimonial, my good Frost,” said Zeno, sardonic- 
ally. “And I shall know how to value your loy- 
alty, and how to represent it in the proper quar- 
ter.” 

“Now, now,” said O’Rourke, smiling still. 
“You, gentlemen, may settle your own personal 
differences at any time. As for Mr. Frost’s loy- 
alty, Mr. Wroblewskoff, you should have known 
how to value that before to-day, I fanev. You 
were good enough to suggest that we should make 
a matter of business of our talk. Shall we do so?” 

“JT can not find so exorbitant a sum,” said 
Zeno. “There is an end. I throw up my hand 
and go.” 

Luncheon was the merest pretense with all of 
them, but when Zeno had made this proclama- 
tion he took up his knife and fork and ate a 
resolute mouthful or two. 

“ Very well,” said O’ Rourke, “ we will consider 
that final and decisive. It now remains with me 
to deal with my friend Mr. Frost. It was you, 
Frost, who introduced Mr. Dobroski to Mr. Wro- 
blewskoff, or, to speak more accurately—for I have 
the story of their encounter from Dobroski him- 
self—it was under your roof that they met. You 
know your own responsibiiities, and you make no 
effort to deny them. Your employer here speaks 
of throwing up his hand and going away. That 
is all very well for him, perhaps, but what are 
you going to do?” 

“T don’t see the drift, sir,” said Frost, shakily. 
“T should feel obliged if you'd allow me to ring 
for a glass of whiskey, This tack doesn’t put 
any sort of heart in a man, and I feel shook. That 
is a fact.” 

There was a pause in the conversation while 
Frost rang for his whiskey. When the waiter 
appeared he ordered two glasses of that restora- 
tive, and having received them both, he emptied 
one and nursed the other in readiness against 
any new shock he might encounter. 

“ Now,” O'Rourke began again, “if Mr. Wro- 
blewskoff throws up his hand and goes, what do 
you propose to do?” 

“T can make a clean breast of it,” said Frost, 
in answer to this repeated question. 

“Ah!” said O'Rourke, “I think you see the 
drift now. You can make a clean breast of it. 
For instance, on my promise that I will see you 
through your own part of the difficulty, you will 
begin your work of repentance by putting your- 
self under my orders.” 

Mr. Zeno had an uncomfortable-looking habit, 
which is not at all uncommon amongst his coun- 





trymen, of using a table knife overhanded, hold- 
ing it not as civilized people do, but dagger-fash- 
ion, as if ready to stab with it. He held his 
knife so now, and the gesture and the look with 
which he turned toward Frost at this question 
seemed so threatening, that the Irish-American 
arose hastily, and put the width of the table be- 
tween Zeno and himself. 

“T’ve always known you act like a gentleman, 
Mr. O’Rourke,” said the coward. “I’m ready to 
do anything if you'll see me through.” 

“That gives me an advantage, you observe,” 
said O'Rourke. ‘I have a messenger ready to 
my hand, and it may be easier for you to find so 
small a sum as I have named before we part.” 

“ You frightened hound!” snarled Zeno. “ Do 
you think you are safer against me than against 
him ?” 

“Tve got myself to take care of,” returned Mr. 
Frost. “I ain’t so pretty as you to look at, but 
I’m a heap fonder of myself for all that. It was 
all right for you to throw your hand up and go, 
but where am I to go? What amI todo? It 
isn’t thick enough, Mr. Wroblewskoff.” 

The mean creature’s open contempt for his 
vanquished master, now that he had found a pro- 
tector, was a sight to see. 

“Now, Mr. Wroblewskoff,” said O'Rourke, 
“you know the esteem in which Mr. Dobroski is 
held by many gentlemen in London. It may be 
less easy to throw up your hand and go than you 
had fancied.” 

“T can not find such a sum of money,” said 
Zeno, with an air of desperate resignation. “I 
will tell you what I can do, I can put myself 
under the protection of your police.” 

“Will you ring the bell for me, Frost?” asked 
O'Rourke. Frost rang the bell, making a some- 
what crab-like progress across the room in order 
to keep an eye on Zeno. “Bring me a dozen 
telegraph forms,” said O'Rourke to the waiter. 
There was another pause, and when the forms 
were brought, and they were again alone, 0’ Rourke 
handed the sheets to Frost. ‘ Go to that table,” 
he said, “and write to my dictation. Are you 
ready? Never mind Mr. Wroblewskoff, Frost. 
I will take care of him. Now, if you please, 
write. ‘Guard every dock and station. Wro- 
blewskoff is Zeno.’ Repeat that on every form. 
Address to Bremner, to Dobroski, Slater, Hughes, 
MacAdam, Joyce; address them from yourself at 
your own address, I will give you more names 
by-and-by.” 

Frost wrote one form after the other, shooting 
a shifty, frightened eye at Zeno every now and 
then. Zeno leaned back in his chair, looking 
from Frost to O'Rourke with a mischievous 
snakyness of glance, which expressed with toler- 
able clearness his own feeling at the turn affairs 
had taken. O’Rourke, with his hand on the back 
of a chair, stood at the head of the table, and 
never took his eyes from Zeno for an instant. 

“ Write me a telegram, my faithful Frost,” said 
Zeno, suddenly. “ Date from here. From An- 
gelo, A-n-g-e-l-o, to Dr. Briin, B-r-ii-n, two dots over 
the u, my good Frost, if you please. Thirty-eight 
Hollington Place, N.W. Have you that down? 
‘Check-book. Immediate.’ That is all.” 

“Give me the other forms, Frost, if you please,” 
said O’Rourke. “It will save trouble to keep 
them, perhaps. It would be a pity to have to 
rewrite them. Thank you.” 

“Shall I take this?” asked Frost. 

“No, thank you,” returned O'Rourke. “Give 
it me. I will send it. We are so very happy al- 
together here, that it would be a pity to part just 
yet. You may ring the bell again. We are giv- 
ing you a good deal of trouble, I am afraid,” he 
said, suavely, to the waiter when he came. “ Frost, 
be so good as to give the waiter a shilling for this 
message, anda shilling for himself. Thank you. 
Will you see that that is sent at once? Thank 
you. At once, if you please. When you have 
sent it you may bring me a cigar and a cup of 
coffee.” 

Frost sat at his table nervously eying Zeno, 
and dreading every motion he made. It was a 
habit of Zeno’s to carry fire-arms, and the mem- 
ory of that fact made Frost unhappy. Zeno sat 
at his table, and smoked one cigarette after an- 
other. O'Rourke walked up and down the room 
with an unlit cigar between his lips. His heart 
was as bitter as gall and as heavy as lead, though 
his momentary triumph had seemed to sweeten 
and lighten it a little, and the struggle which led 
to the triumph had taken him out of himself for 
atime. He had meant to have done with all this 
crowd of fools and fanatics and rascals, and 
here he was forced back among them, and for 
the first time in his life was compelled to dip his 
hands in their abominable chicaneries. Every 
man has his own standard of virtue, and O’Rourke 
had prided himself on keeping his hands un- 
soiled by bribes. He had lied and pretended a 
good deal in his life, but he had done it so well 
that until lately he had never been exposed and 
outfaced. There are thousands of people with 
whom detection is the only conscience, and though 
the possession of brains argues the possession of 
conscience as a rule, he had been one of them. 
He found detection bitter. He found the unhid- 
den contempt of Maskelyne and Angela hard to 
bear in his own spirit. He had valued Farley 
as much as it was in his nature to value any- 
body, and Ais contempt was also hard to bear. 
Now if he had been a rogue before—and he be- 
gan shrewdly to suspect as much—he was a rogue 
twice told, for he was betraying for money a man 
whose own honesty was above suspicion, and who 
trusted him with all his heart. A month ago, at 
any time, indeed, in all his life before his late 
mischances fell upon him, he would have: de- 
nounced Zeno, and would have scorned a bribe 
to hide him. And after all, the bribe was so very, 
very pitiful. Eleven hundred pounds was not 
much for which to sell the last remnant of that 
garment of self-respect which he, as well as any 
man alive, had liked to wear. He took the tele- 
grams from his pocket, and looked them over 
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one by one, whilst Zeno watched him, and Frost 
watched Zeno, He had more than half a mind 
to’send them now, and Jet loose whatever mis- 
chief might befall the man whose failure in his 
dirty trade had brought him this temptation. A 
flush of wrath, and of something that felt like 
virtuous heat, ran through him from head to foot, 
but he put the telegrams back again in his breast 
pocket, and went on thinking, and walking up 
and down. 

They had all kept silence for an hour, when 
Zeno spoke. 

“T presume, sir,” he said then, “that it is an 
understanding that if I can secure the sum you 
name, I am to be left at perfect freedom ?” 

“To do what?’ demanded O’ Rourke, turning 
almost savagely upon him. His own thoughts 
galled him hard. 

“To remain in safety in London,” replied 
Zeno. 

O’ Rourke walked up and down the room twice 
or thrice before he answered. This question 
made the issue clear. 

“Tell me one thing,” he demanded. ‘There 
no personal mischief intended for Dobroski ?” 
“None,” said Zeno, calmly. 
“You are merely watching him 
“ Merely that.” 

O’Rourke fell to walking up and down again, 
“That is no affair of mine,” he said, after 
pacing twice the length of the room. 

Then there was silence once more until the 
waiter came up to ask if Dr. Briin were expected 
there. A moment later Dr. Briin, a spectacled 
and bearded gentleman of middle age and pro- 
fessional aspect, entered the apartment, and raised 
his hat in salutation. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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MOTH AND SPIDER-WEB 
SCREEN. 
See illustration on page 836, 

HE accompanying design is intended for a 

small embroidered fire-screen, but may be 
used for a writing portfolio, music case, bag, cab- 
inet panels, aud various other purposes, For a 
fire-screen the panels 
should each measure 
thirty-four by twenty- 
eight inches, making 
the moths twice the 
size of life, consider- 
ing them as decora- 
tive forms, not as 
realistic representa- 
tions. The panels 
should be mounted 
on velvet or watered 
silk or satin, of a fine 
rich vegetable green 
or brown or yellow, 
leaving a space of 
velvet between the 
panels, as shown in 
the drawing, which 
covers the part where 
the screen folds, and 
leaving a narrow bor- 
der of velvet at the 
top and sides of the 
panels, and a broad 
border below, the 
latter not less than 
eight inches, or as 
much wider as is 
convenient. The vel- 
vet is folded over tlie 
edge of the sercen 
and tacked on the 
other side, the latter 
being covered witli 


| 








Fie. 2.—MOTH 





than the mounting, but of the same color. Take 


a fine gray silk cord and make the spider-web | 


as shown in the design, making the cords cross 
the space between the panels as indicated, and 
where they come to the edge at the top, bottom, 
and outer sides of the panels, turn them under the 
latter. Sew the panels on to the mounting with 
a close cord-like stitching of silk of the same 
color as the satin used therein. Where the cords 
of the spider-web cross each other sew them firm- 
ly together on the under side of the cord, taking 
care not to display the stitches. Do not fasten 
them to the ground. Work the monogram in 
white silk over a fine cord. Observe that the 
monogram passes sometimes over and sometimes 
under the spider-web. 

The panels contain seven lunar moths. These 
are marked in the key Al, A2, A3, A4, Ad, A6, 
Ai. 

Detail Fig. 4 gives 
one wing and the 
body of a lunar moth, 
The part marked A 
at the top of the wing 
to be worked in 
gray and mauve-col- 
ored silk, the little 
palin-leaf-shaped bit 
below A is to be 
worked in yellow, 
and the spot in the 
centre of the yellow, 
marked B, to 
worked in white. 


18 





be Fie. 4. 

Detail Fig. 5 shows how the mauve and gray 
silk are to be mixed, putting them in in long 
stitches alternately 
mauve and gray, and 
when the yellow is 
used in the palm-leaf- 
shaped piece below 
A, blend the edges 
where it meets the 
muuve aad gray (a 
silver gray always) in the same way. Work the 
little spot of white on it solidly, make a fine sharp 
outline of claret-color surrounding the whole of 
the mauve and gray place and the yellow palm- 


Fia. 5. 





AND SPIDER-WEB SCREEN. 


plain silk, velvet, or satin, and gimp or a beading | leaf-shaped pendant, also a line of the claret-color 


of wood used to cover the joining. 
Let the panels be of a satin lighter in tone 











round the little spot of white within the pendant. 
Next work the spots on the nether wings, an out- 
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line of claret-colored silk round the portion mark- 
ed F, and a similar outline of claret-colored silk 
round the portion 
marked D, in detail 
Fig. 6. Fill up the 
portion marked D 
with the same yellow 
used in the upper 
wing, and the part 
marked F in white, 
Work the ribs on 
the wings in bronze- 
color, and an edge 
around the wings 
very fine and narrow 
in the same 
Fill in between thie 

ribs in laid stitch with “a pale green, varying 
to almost white in parts. Work the body in 
gleaming white floss (a yellow-white) between 
the dotted lines marked H in detail Fig. 4, the 
upper portion of the body between H and K in 
cream-colored floss, the darker part marked M in 
crimson, the two eyes and that part of the head 
between them, all marked N,in dull orange. The 
feelers, marked O, work in a grayish-brown, and 
the legs, marked P, in darker brown. 

The lunar moth marked A5 is laid upon his 
back. It is the under side that is shown. Let 
it be worked in a duller pale green, the ribs 
contrast less sharply in color, and the spots on 
the wings in a faint fawn-color, as if dimly seen 
through from the other side, not outlined, and 
mixed with the green of the wing. 

The moths marked 
in the key Bl, B2, 
B3, and B4 are work- 
ed in black, with the 
exception of the 
body, which is yel- 
low, the head being 
black, the spots on 
the upper wings vel- 
low, and those on the 
lower wings the 
same, with the ex- 
ception of the large 
spots between the 
lines marked R in 
which are of a light tone of warm 





Fie. 6. 
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Fie. 7. 


detail Fig. 7, 
grayish-blue. 

The moths marked C and D in the key are to 
be worked, the first in 
bronze colors the second 
in russet-purples of two 
or three shades. For C 
see detail Fig. 8. 

The moth marked E in 
the key is to be in two 
shades of blue, the color 
of lapis lazuli—that is, a 
rich dark grayish - blue, 
and a slightly paler shade 
of the same; the two 
wings marked W in detail 
Fig. 9 in the lighter, those 
marked X in the darker; the edges, marked Y, 
in bronze- color, and 
the body in bronze 

The two moths 
marked FI and F2 in 
the key are to he 
worked in bronze-col 
oranda sort of choco- 
lat-au-lait (chocolate 
with milk), the spot 
on the wings in black 
and white. 

The moth marked 
G in the key is ina 
grecnish-Llue of a pale shade, the body white, the 
spots on the nether wings white with black cen 
tres, the ribs and radiating lines in black. 

The moth marked H in the key has all the 
spots on the wings and the edges in yellow, the up 
per wings in a pale brownish-crimson, the lower 
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wings in a pale brownish- pink; body in the 
same. 

The two moths marked J1 and J2 in the key 
are worked in a rich brown, with pale crimson 
spots in the upper wings, the spot on the lower 
wings in purple, the cone-shaped spots on which 
the purple spots lie in pale bronze, the ribs in 
black, and the outlines of the spots in black. 

The moth marked K in the key is in a creamy 
white, with the ribs worked in brown, the spots 
on the wings in the same brown, the broad edge 
on the wings in brown, and the line of spots that 
occur in the brown of yellow 

The moth marked L in the key is worked in 
black, with gold-colored spots 

The moth marked M in the key has the wings 
worked in 4 


rayish-brown with fox red spots, and 
one or two white spots on the upper wings, body 
in the same color, the ribs in black, the border of 
the wings in grayish-blue, and the upper edge of 
the blue border edged with black. 

The little moth marked N in the key has the 
upper wings in pale yellow; the lower wings in 
white, with rose-colored ribs, a black edge, and 
the two small spots on the lower wings in black ; 
the body in yellow; the feelers in gray. 

In the bunch of small moths marked O and P 
those marked O are in yellow, with the ribs and 
in fine black silk 


markings slender 


very as as 
possible, and those marked P in white, with the 
ribs in fine light silver gray 


If this design is used for a portfolio, the panels 
should measure seventeet 


it is used for 


inches by fourteen, 
and the same if a music case or a 


If for a lamp-screen to set before a larap 
on the table, eight inches and 


bag. 
i half by seven is 
quite large enough, and the moths diminished in 
proportion, The d 
except tat the panels may 
frame 


irectious otherwise the same, 
be mounted in a gilt 
or stand. 

If used for panels in a cabinet, the design may 
painted. Either would 
If painted, it should be painted 
on the wood, hot on Satin: 


be 


very handsome, 


embroidered or be 
the only painting on 
1 effect that on 
linen to imitate old tapestry. 


fabric that is good i 


is coarse 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

8. D.—The striped flannel sacque shonld be fitted in 
the back and straight and loose in front. Hem the 
edges. t is meant for your chamber only, or for 
mornings at home. Have goods addressed as if to 
Mrs. Jolin D. Smith. 

C, E. M.—Trim your black silk dress with jet passe- 
menterie Ornaments on the front of the basque, and in 
two rows down the left side of the skirt, draping the 
front in a long pleated apron plain on the left, caught 
up high on the right, and falling in straight back 
breadths. A ygerment to match a suit should be a 
short mantle if of velvet or silk, or a short coat if of 
wool] goods. 

> p 





—To make your hands white and soft, put 
some bran in the tepid water in which you wash them 
Then sleep in loose gloves of soft buckskin that have 
been rubbed with 





Inside camphorated ice or cold 
cream. 

liousr-Maip.—Some nice handkerchiefs, a silk muf- 
fler, or a bew pocket-book will be a suitable gift for 
you to give your friend at Christmas. 

A. C, E.—Girls of fourteen wear ang and hanging 
braids of hair. Put camphor on cold-sores when they 
first come, and thar may heal them or prevent them 
from developing. Plush coats are nice enough with- 
out tur, 


Joun D.—Patent-leather foxing is stylish on dress 
shoes for gentlemen. ‘The toes ure of medium shape, 
ronuded, and not sharply pointed. 





Evizaneru E.—Satin surah is not heavy enough to 
combine with velvet. Match the surah, and trim with 
yet and lace. 

Oxt who Aprrreotates.—You can not alter a fur- 
lined circular advantageously. Use it as it is for a 
comfortable wrap, which never goes entirely out of 


fushion. The long close redingotes are the only wraps 
worn to cover the dress by young ladies of eighteen, 
and are more fashionable made of cloth than plush. 

¢. C. K.—Read about handsome costumes in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XVIIL Have 
a short mantle of plush, bordered with fur, 











Mrvora.—Keep your boy in white muslin dresses 
until he is three years old ; then make him | tle sucque 
or princesse dresses all in one piece and buttoned in 
front. 

P. C. S.—Detailed directions f orking the crochet 
lace and insertion in Bazar No. 48 were given with the 
description of the apron to which t y belonged in the 
pattern-sbeet Supplement ac paper 

Ex..ie.—For the pitche two pieces 
of the spout, F , and t Vig. 2, are 
sewed to the upper ] & that 





form the bow] of the 
toyether. 





fead over t 





An OLp SUBSORINER bric is too light for 
the street, but will make a hane e trained dress for 
the house, enriched with beaded passementerie and 
gold brown velvet 

G se Lut i= wel as br vd 


in your cloth suit, 








and select a d y¢ tailor suits illus- 
trated in the Baz sare preferred to mantles 
for cloth costumes, 

Mus. C. M.—Use cream-colored Oriental lace instead 
of wool lace on your sural dress. tead about chil- 
dren’s clothes in Bazar Nos. 48 and 49, Vol. X VILL. 

M. R. Y.—A short jecket of the 


plain green wool 
will be in best taste wil 


A First Sunsoniner. h of light quality in 
stead of silk for a Newmarket to put on when leavi 
otf a seal-skin cloak. 
ne brown fu 








ng 






around your white jer- 

The white Escurial lace 
esent 

Astrakhan sacque made 

I yur boy, and put 

an to match his 














I mentio »t used this season. 
At sol of most F 
noon weddings all the g 8 even the bride 
ther wear bonnets in church Light tan or pearl 
F. ¢ i seal f tters 2 muffler 
will be en an at ¢ thas. 





ar will furnish you wit 
pplication 


h chenille 
t re on 
Inquiking Morure.—We can only suggest that you 
cousull a physician, 5 ‘ 
TRANSCALENT.—We know nothing about the 


1g pro- 
cess you mention. 









C. M., auso R. H.—Get soft repped black silk, and 
make It with a basque, long pleated front and sides, 
with gather ull back drapery. Have revers cove 
with jet pas nterie on the bust, and a high dog 
collar of jet entertainments t ! Spe 
tween the revers and collar, and pu ered Valenc 
ennes piece iace inside it. On the + pleats ou th 
sides add jet beads on the edges, or else have a jet panh- 


el in front or on the left side, also jet cuffs. 

L. M. T.—The most useful evening wrap for a young 
lady is of dark red cloth or fawn-colored plush trimmed 
with brown fur or feathers. It may be a short man- 
tilla or a long paletot with square sleeves. We pub- 
lish no other designs than those containued in the Bazar. 





YACHTING ON THE ICE. 


CE-YACHTING is a sport so peculiarly American that in other coun- 
tries than this it is hardly known, and even here it is but little prac- 
ticed off of the Hudson River. The ice-yacht is a peculiar craft, and the 
details of its construction can be better understood by a glance at the 
accompanying spirited drawing than by the reading of columns of de- 
scription, It is the swiftest of human contrivances, easily distancing a 
lightning-express train, and to a novice the experiences of a trip on an 
ice-yacht impelled by a stiff breeze are at once thrilling, exhilarating, and 
terrifying. The helmsman of one of these white-winged meteors sits or 
lies in the shallow cockpit aft, muffled in furs or the heaviest of cloth- 
ing, and wearing goggles and a gauze mouth-protector. So easily is his 





craft steered that the slightest movement of the rudder skate causes her 
to swerve to one side like a skittish colt shying at some terrifying object. 
At the same time she must be made to pursue an erratic course to avoid 
the innumerable obstructions, fissures, air-holes, and other causes of dan- 
ger with which even the smoothest ice surfaces are beset. 

As before a brisk breeze the yacht exhibits a constant tendency to 
“rear,” or ride on two runners while the third is lifted high in air, the 
crew of one or two men is stationed well out on the windward runner 
plank. Here they act as living ballast, and attempt by their weight to 
keep it down to its legitimate duty, and restrain its aerial tendencies. In 
this they are often unsuccessful, and they frequently find themselves 
whizzing through the keen air at a tremendous speed, and with no visible 
| means of support. 











YACHT! 


The greatest speed of these wonderful craft has been variot 
mated at from sixty to eighty and even one hundred miles an 
is certain that it has exceeded the rate of a mile a minute over ™ 
courses, and it is also certain that it greatly exceeds that of the wit 

The season for ice-yachting on the Hudson rarely exceeds thi 
in the most favorable winter, and it is often limited to ten or a dé 
of course, only on hard, smooth ice can the sport be pursued 
degree of success. While it lasts, the enthusiastic ice yachtsma' 
the most of it, and endures the most stinging cold for hours a 
without complaint while flying up, down, and across the broad rivé 
boat is appropriately named Snow-flake, Icicle, Frost King, 0° 
and no earthly pleasure is to him so great as to race with a rivay 
or an express train rushing along the river-bank. 
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1} almost unknown, 


8 out for themselves. 





| In spite of the awful speed at which these uncanny craft travel, serious 
f 


accidents to their occupants are of rare occurrence, and fatal injuries are 
Of course upsets are comparatively frequent, but then 
an ice-yacht capsizes very slowly, and her crew have ample time to look 
It sometimes happens that one runner drops into a 
,| wide crack or fissure in the ice, or strikes some object over which it can 

The result of the sudden stoppage thus caused is that mast 

| 


| not ride. 
and sails go by the board, and the members of the crew find themselves 
| skimming over the ice far in advance of the wreck. Even in such cases 

the casualties are generally confined to bruises or slight abrasions, and 
|| thus the sport which to all appearances is so terribly dangerous is a com- 
paratively safe one. 





The ordinary rig of an ice-yacht is that of a simple jib and mainsail | 








sheets of these sails are trimmed flat aft. The boat 1s always made to 
sail on the wind, or pointing close up into it; and as it can not make lee- 
way, it is able to head closer into the wind than anything else that carries 
sails, only four points off being not at all uncommon. 

A novelty in the rig of ice-yachts introduced last year, and which is to 
be thoroughly tested this winter, is a double mast and single sail. Ia 
this rig the two masts are spread about six feet apart at the bottom, but 
they come together at the top like the two legs of a letter A or a pair of 
compasses. The sail, a huge lateen, is hung between them. 

A first-class ice-yacht can be built for about $500, though many cost 
less, and on some much larger sums are expended. As the season for 
ive-yachting is now close at hand, the fliers of Poughkeepsie, New Ham- 








boat, and the peculiarity of its sailing is that under all cireumstances the | burg, Nyack, and many other Hudson River towns are being overhauled 


and got ready, and ere many weeks this most gloriously exciting of all 
out-of-door sports will be at its height ; 

Although ice-yachting is emphatically a recreation for men, and one in 
which only the most manly of men care to indulge, ladies are not wholly 
debarred from its pleasures. Many a practiced, steel-nerved skipper of 
the Hudson River fleet has dared to invite lady friends to a seat in the 
cockpit of his wind-eater, and many a North River girl has accepted these 
invitations. Nor do they always crouch in the cockpit, for it is no un 
common sight to see a graceful female figure lightly but firmly poixed on 
the uplifted runner board of an ice-skimming racer, and a defeated rival 
is often greeted by the sound of ringing girlish laughter borne back from 
the winning yacht. 
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JOHN STERLING'S COURTSHIP. 


By ANNA EICHBERG. 


AM John Sterling. I was first mate on the 
A Sally Tompkins and Joe Snow was second 
mate when we were scouring the Atlantic for 
mackerel, it being mackerel season. 

Joe Snow and I had shipped on the Sally Tomp- 
kins for the first time; so this was the first time 
we met, though on comparing notes we found 
that he hailed from Oversea and I from East 
Oversea, about two miles of dreary sand stretch 
apart, on Cape Cod. We also found that his 
bunk was just over mine in the Sally Tompkins ; 
by the same token I soon discovered that he 
had nailed a woman’s picture just in sight of his 
bright black eyes when he’d awake of a morning. 

In all honesty and truth this made me feel pre- 
cious lonely, for I had nothing to look at except 
the sagging of the mattress over me, for young 
Joe haa a good solid weight, though he was as 
spry as a squirrel, 

I made believe not to notice her at first, and I 
kind o’ shut my eyes in passing, being rather tall, 
for I said to myself,“ He ain’t the man as ’ud 
want his sweetheart stared at by every fellow, 
and he can’t help her being jes there.” 

However, I did catch sight of her once, and it 
was the sweetest face in all God’s world, with 
eyes so kind and a mouth so tender that it made 
my heart ache, though I liked young Joe none 
the less for the woman who loved him. 

One day there came up a gale that made the 
Sally Tompkins courtesy to an extent that was a 
credit to her manners, but it sent the pitcher out 
of the basin like a shot, while our boots danced a 
spry jig over the floor, and in the midst down 
came young Joe’s beauty, and young Joe after, 
much against his will. I picked her up in a 
twinkling and held her out to him. “ My sis- 
ter,” says he, by way of introduction, and dusts 
her as a man only dusts the picture of his sister. 
It was kind and fond, you know, but it wanted 
something 

God forgive me that I should have been glad! 
But I was. I stood quite lost in a suppressed 
joy, when luckily the Sally Tompkins gave a 
lurch, the pitcher brought up against me, and I 
decided to postpone consideration of young Joe’s 
sister. 

“So that’s your sister ?” I asked the next time 
we had a minute to talk. This time I looked at 
her straight in the face. 

* Yes, that’s Sis. She’s an angel,” he added, 
coolly, as if it were a matter of course. 

“ What's her name ?” said I, clearing my throat 
a bit, for it would get husky like. 

“Oh, Dorothy.” 

* Does—does she live in Oversea ?” I went on, 
in a great hurry. 

“70.” 

“Perhaps some day I'll see her,” I went on, 
dreadfully rash. 

Then says this voung Joe, perfectly thought- 
less, “I hope she'll see you, for I want her to 
know the kindest, dearest fellow in the world.” 

Then he laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
somehow I said to myself, looking into his smil- 
ing eyes, “If the sister is anything like the bro- 
ther, and if she don’t like you, then I shall be 
sorry for you, John Sterling.” 

From that time, the ice being broken between 
us, young Joe talked a good deal about his sister. 
He would get all of a white heat speaking of her. 
“There’s only one fellow in the world good 
enough for her,” he said at last, his eyes flashing. 
Then he laughed, showing all bis handsome white 
teeth. “I'm going aft, old fellow; you come 
too,” he cried, leaping up the gangway. “I don’t 
like to be below when the waves play high jinks 
with Sally. Come along !” 

I didn’t come for a minute, for his thoughtless 
words had made me sore, 

“So there’s some one chosen,” I thought, and 
my heart was like a lump o’ lead. Then said I 
to myself: ‘“ Don’t be a fool, John Sterling! A 
pretty girl like that don’t wait for your coming. 
So don’t be a moon-calf, John.” 

Then I climbed up the gangway as steadily as 
the wild tumbling and tossing of the Sally Tomp- 
hins would let me, for we had struck about as 
ugly a bit of weather as I’d seen for many a day. 
A dull leaden sky lay over the sea, and the spray 
and the waves came dashing and swishing over 
the deck, and the Sally rose and fell in the 
trough of the sea as if every moment was to be 
her last. 

Said I to myself just then, “ What ain’t taut 
and fast on this ship I don't give a copper for, 
and a man ’ud better look to his footing aboard 
this craft,” when I heard a cry that wrung my 
heart, for I knew the voice. 

“ Man overboard!” came in a shout of horror, 
for it seemed death—certain death. Then fol- 
lowed a confusion of trampling feet, a wild con- 
fusion of voices, just heard through the storm 
and the flapping of sails, as the schooner came 
up to the wind. I was at the ship’s side in a 
bound, and saw in the gray dim distance a speck 
that a moment before was a face that had smiled 
into mine. Her life and his and mine I lived in 
a flashing second, and then, though they would 
have held me, I was overboard, and before I could 
think, the Sally Zompkins was tossing far away 
from me, and | was struggling with the waves. 

Heaven be praised, my head and heart were 
steady, and by a miracle—for God was good—I 
reached him in that terrible sea as he was sinking. 

They Jaunched a life-boat, at the risk of their 
lives, and saved us, It is strange that of the two 
I should have been the one to be unconscious and 
light-headed. From the moment we were saved 
I knew nothing till [ looked up one day and saw 
young Joe bending over me with tears in his fine 
eyes, while the Sally Zompkins glided along as 
smooth as you please. 

“So you're really saved, young Joe?” said I. 





“ And so’re you,” he cried. 
you brave man !” 

“Don’t, young Joe!” I murmured; for I was 
very weak, and could bear but little. 

Now, curiously enough, the first thing I saw 
as I turned washer picture nailed just in sight 
of me. I used to lie there hours at a time won- 
dering why it was there, watching it and dream- 
ing about it in a helpless way. 

But I was very weak, and of no more use 
aboard than a landlubber in a squall, and when 
we came in reasonable sight of land, and the 
low green shores melted into gray sand and blue 
sea, I said to the skipper that he’d better land 
me along with his mackerel, and p’r’aps I could 
find at East Oversea what I hadn’t yet found 
on that tidy bit of timber the Sally Tompkins, 
namely, health. 

“Young Joe,” said I, as I was leaving—“ young 
Joe, I'm going to East Oversea.” 

“East Oversea is two miles to the east’ard 
of Oversea,” he remarked, with much cheerful- 
ness. 

“ You said you had a grandfather and a great- 
aunt a-living there,” I said, a-leading him on. 

“ Grandfather Snow and Great-aunt Jerusha— 

, 


“God bless you, 


yes.’ 
“Shall I give ’em your love?” said I. “I may 
happen in at Oversea some day.” 

“No,” said he, with a grin far from respectful. 

“ He’s seen right through you, John Sterling,” 
I thought, and turned away, all scarlet. 

“Look here, old boy,” he says, and gives my 
shoulder a hearty grip; “there ain’t much love 
lost "tween grandfather and Aunt Jerusha and 
me. So don’t go out o’ your reasonable way to 
tell such a whopper. But you can go and see 
Sis, and if you tell her you’re John Sterling, I 
guess that'll do. And all I got to tell you, old 
boy,” he said, as if I were a small school-boy 
goin’ on a first journey (he was dreadfully bold 
with his first mate), “is, there’s only one fellow 
good enough for her in this world, and don’t you 
be so blamed bashful.” . 

I sighted him again as I stood: on the wharf 
while he leaned over the Sally Tompkins, smiling 
at me and at all the world like the rising sun, 

I thought over. what he said, and couldn't ex- 
actly understand his meaning, except that anoth- 
er man ’d been luckier than I. As for bashful- 
ness, why, it wasn’t in his place—no, ’twasn’t— 
to talk of bashfulness. “It ’ud be money in your 
pocket, young Joe, if you'd be a bit more so your- 
self,” I thought, dreadful sore, and swung myself 
round and steered toward East Oversea, 


Il. 

There were four Overseas, and in the dark 
they were so much alike you couldn’t have told 
one from the other. 

To be sure, Bast Oversea had a railroad sta- 
tion, but that was so far from making it a centre 
of traffic that the single horse that was attached 
to the mildewed vehicle in the shadow of the 
modest station had worn four permanent holes 
in the ground waiting for customers that never 
caine. 

A single grass-grown road formed the one street, 
and the United States mail rarely consisted of 
more than one letter, which was a satire on the 
leather bag with a patent lock which national 
generosity furnished for Oversea correspondence. 

The train rumbled leisurely to the East Over- 
sea station—even the train had ceased to be in 
a hurry near the Overseas—and, to the amaze- 
ment of the station-master, a passenger alighted. 

The station-master was supported in his duties 
by a couple of antiquated fishermen and the 
owner of the mildewed chariot. All four were 
chewing tobacco and three were whittling sticks 
as the passenger approached. 

“ Lor’, ef that ain’t Jolin Sterling!” they said, 
with one accord; then turning to each other, re- 
marked, dispassionately, “ Ain’t he pale, though ?” 

The owner of the chariot did not bid for cus- 
tom, for it was’an unwritten law of East Oversea 
that for a nativé Overseaan to return home in its 
stately peril was to put on “airs.” That was 
left for the unwary stranger, who shot in through 
the front, for the sufficient reason that a previous 
owner had permanently closed the doors because 
the latches had ceased to catch. 

The animal that drew this vehicle pricked up 
his ears in a vain hope that a customer would re- 
lease him from bondage, but he sank into apa- 
thy at sight of John, for he knew his man, 

“ Anna Maria ’ain’t grown any fatter since I’ve 
been gone, has she?” Jolin said, bestowing a 
friendly thump on the animal’s protruding ribs. 

“Nor ’ain’t you nuther, John Sterling,” an in- 
jured chorus retorted. 

Now this was not to be denied; so John was 
silent, and looked kindly at Anna Maria. He had 
grave, kind blue eves, and when he could so far 
be false to his national melancholy as to smile, it 
was like the sun rising on a sad landscape. 

“ And how’s mother ?” he asked the assembled 
company, gathering up his carpet-bag. 

“Pretty middlin’,” they remarked, still in 
chorus. 

“ Guess I'll go and see the old lady,” John sug- 
gested, as if it were a new and startling departure. 

“Perhaps you'd better,” the chorus remarked, 
approvingly; and so John went. 

John’s mother had the best house in East Over- 
sea. It stood on a proud sand bank, and was 
surrounded by a row of sad weeping - willows. 
From the back you could see the Atlantic roll in 
as near as the Oversea bar, and from the front 
there was the view of the street, and at night 
you could count the patient lights of seven light- 
houses and the life-saving station. The smooth, 
treacherous beach lay like a silver line edging 
the shore, quite unbroken save where the mould- 
ering beams of a wreck struggled out of the en- 
guifing sand. 
~ The people of Oversea were of a silent, moral- 
izing turn, presenting to jokes a solid front, but 
enjoying greatly the sad things of life. 





John, quite overtopping the willows, entered 
his mother’s house by the kitchen door, and was 
greeted by the pleasing smell of frying dough- 
nuts, that had a certain general resemblance to 
Mrs. Sterling herself, for, like them, she was fat 
and round and pleasing. It is perhaps only jus- 
tice to say that such a departure from Oversea 
characteristics was due to the good lady’s not 
being the real native-born Oversea article. 

Mrs. Sterling being so amazed at the unexpect- 
ed sight of John, and her thoughts being also 
engaged with the doughnuts, she several times 
endangered his life by trying in her abstraction 
to prod him with the frying fork. John sat 
down in the wooden rocking-chair and answered 
all questions methodically, while he stroked the 
eat that had leaped on his knees, and watched 
his bustling mother, and then looked out at the 
sea glittering in the sunshine, framed by the sear- 
let geraniums that bloomed on the window-sill. 

“Mother,” he said at last, ‘‘no woman ever 
looks so pretty as when she’s doing her woman’s 
work.” 

“Now, Jehn, what put that in your head ?” 
she said, in great perplexity. “I’ve heard such 
things said before, John; and ’twas always the 
unmarried kind as said it.” 

John grew red to his short straight hair, and 
was silent. 

“A man as is unmarried,” Mrs. Sterling contin- 
ued, gracefully rescuing several beautifully brown 
doughnuts from the spluttering fat, “an’ if he’s 
seen a girl he likes, sets her in his mind a-dustin’, 
a-cookin’, an’ a-scrubbin’, jes as he sees her, bless 
his innocent heart! with her Sunday clothes on.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of anybody but you, mo- 
ther,” Jolin said, hurriedly, and stroked the cat’s 
outraged fur the wrong way. “There was a 
young fellow aboard the Sally Tompkins from 
Oversea—young Joe Snow—do you know his peo- 
ple, mother ?” and John couldn’t help the healthy 
glow that half betrayed him. 

Mrs. Sterling, with her arms akimbo, and re- 
joiced at a fruitful topic of conversation, went 
into a long and detailed account of the Snow 
family, taking in by the way biographies of the 
various side branches, and was in a fair way of 
bringing up with Noah’s ark in her reminiscences, 
when John came to his own rescue. Not a word 
of Dorothy all this time. 

“Do you know Grandfather Snow, and Great- 
aunt Jerusha ?” he asked, artfully. 

“No; only I heard they’re about the tryingest 
old folks—” 

“ And—and—” John began, in great agitation. 

“What, John” 

“Nothing, mother. I guess I'll take a walk 
before tea. Guess I'll just go to Oversea. Got 
any errand in Oversea, mother ?” 

“Lord ’a mussy, John! why, you’ve only jes 
come!” his mother cried, and shook her head. 
Did I ever have an errand in Oversea—now did 
I? In Oversea, of all places!” 

“Well, then, I won’t go,” John declared, and 
sat down with an abruptness which was equally 
unexpected. 

“ John dear,” his mother said, anxiously, as she 
went up to him and patted his head, “ you’re sure 
you haven’t had a bit of a sun-stroke, John dear?” 


Ii. 


But John did go to Oversea. He had a way of 
disappearing out of the house, and though he al- 
ways steered east, north, or south, somehow he 
always landed in Oversea—which lay west—and 
that with a surprised expression as if he hadn’t 
expected it at all. 

It took him a long time and desperate efforts 
before he summoned up courage to penetrate to 
the heart of Oversea, which was the town pump. 
One day, after about a dozen fruitless trudgings 
over two miles of grass-grown highway, with a 
sea-breeze stirring the modest weeds and flowers 
along the path, and the blackberry vines clinging 
to the gray sand, he reached the blue pump once 
more, aud debated in his modest heart how to find 
Dorothy. 

Oversea was a place from which young men 
fled with enthusiasm, and its population consisted 
entirely of very old folks and very little folks. 
Samples of the latter were playing about the blue 
pump, and, with the engaging playfulness of in- 
fancy, were squirting water over each other. 

Now it is certainly true that a naturally bash- 
ful man will meet, well, anything dreadful, rath- 
er than run the gauntlet of irresponsible infaney. 

With one accord they solemnly stared at him; 
for a masculine stranger was an event in Oversea. 
They were a sandy-haired, bony little race, with 
colorless, shrewd eyes, and were preparing very 
young to follow in the melancholy characteristics 
of their parents. 

Standing about the pump, they made audible 
and unflattering remarks as to his personal ap- 
pearance, John smiled on them in a slight ex- 
aggeration of friendliness, perhaps, in his efforts 
to break the ice, when, behold! an urchin in cot- 
ton breeches, bare feet, and no hat, remarking, in 
a melancholy way, “ What be you a-grinning at, 
stranger ?” being himself impervious to the light- 
er emotions, so completely routed John that he 
fled, and never took breath again till East Over- 
sea was reached. 

Oversea always had a Joel Snow, just as it had 
a pump and a meeting-house. The Snows had 
always been a slow, methodical race, and they 
generally died with great regularity at the age 
of threescore and ten. When the masculine 
Snows couldn’t fish, they kept the one little shop, 
which contained everything that the modest heart 
of Oversea desired. Av crazy little bell rang as 
the shop door was opened, and there being one 
low step downward, the unwary always shot into 
the presence of the then Joel Snow, till one day, 
by an astonishing convulsion of nature, they shot 
into the presence of Dorothy instead. 

Though Oversea was most decidedly blind to 
beauty, it had a dim consciousness that it liked 
to trade with Dorothy, She had a way of turning 





her bright smiling face on a querulous old woman 
as if the fate of the world were involved in a 
cent’s worth “o’ something.” She had a cheery 
vord for the old fishermen who sat about the 
pump evenings, and in the gloaming told of the 
storms they had seen and the wrecks, and that, 
after all, ’twasn’t young folks knew what danger 
was. 

Oversea was so full of old people that perhaps 
Dorothy’s young face might have grown old in 
the contemplation of so many wrinkles, if it hadn’t 
been for the children. To be sure, there was 
young Joe, her brother ; but he was always away ; 
so there was only herself to tend the little shop 
and wait on the old grandfather and great-aunt. 
Grandfather was ninety and great-aunt was nine- 
ty-two. In winter they sat on either side of the 
kitchen stove, and in summer in the shop, for a 
glimpse of “life.” They were like two aged win- 
ter apples with wrinkled pink cheeks. They were 
stone-deaf, and horribly jealous of Dorothy, and 
always prepared to do battle with the unknown 
who was to come “a-courtin’.” 

From the altitude of ninety all others were so 
young that there wasn’t an aged man in the vil- 
lage whom they hadn’t nearly turned out-of-doors, 
suspecting unhallowed designs on Dorothy. They 
had made the house too hot for young Joe, for 
young Joe had occasional friends who came to 
Oversea, and without exception fell in love with 
Dorothy. Tokens of this hopeless passion al- 
ways took the shape of molasses candy, bought 
of Dorothy in the morning, and preserited to her 
in the evening, as a Paris novelty, on the kitehen 
veranda. Here hopeless love chewed it alone, 
while the old folks in the kitchen glared out furi- 
ously, and Dorothy knitted smiling in a motherly 
way. ' 

One day she had a letter from young Joe 
which set her to dreaming; for youth will have 
its rights. The letter suid: “When you see 
Jolin Sterling in Oversea, be good to him, for he 
saved my life at the risk of his own; he is just 
the noblest, bravest man in the world;” and a 
lot more, written with boyish gratitude and en- 
thusiasm. 

So Dorothy dreamed a little for the first time 
in her young life, and longed to see Joe’s hero, 
never thinking that the bravest of men had not 
been able to muster courage enough to penetrate 
farther than the town pump. 

One late afternoon the old people sat beside 
the kitchen stove dozing. “They had a way of 
roaring at each other—in supposed whispers— 
and in the way of conversation they had roared 
themselves speechless. A heavy stride, heavy 
with an artificial boldness, came down the ve- 
randa, and then a heavy hand knocked modestly 
at the door. As no one answered, the intruder, 
after the fashion of Oversea, turned the door- 
knob, and, unexpectedly to himself, bolted in. 

Two very old people were dozing on either 
side of the stove. Aunt Jerusha’s cap had slipped 
to one side, giving her a rakish appearance, while 
Grandfather Snow’s spectacles, pushed high on 
his forehead, looked as if they were keeping 
watch. Grandfather was snoring deeply, while 
Aunt Jerusha kept up an accompaniment of lit- 
tle shrill gasps. 

For a moment John Sterling stood speechless 
—it was John—when, by some unaccountable 
accident, the old people awoke and stared at him 
with little eyes that had ceased to express any 
emotion but wrath. 

“Sister Jerusha,” the old man roared, in a 
supposed whisper, “ he’s come a-courtin’.” 

“ Brother Joel, sure as you live!” shrieked Miss 
Jerusha, 

“T want to see Miss Dorothy,” John shouted, 
blushing violently at having to roar out his dear- 
est wish, 

“ Ain't he got a sly face?” Miss Jerusha re- 
marked, frankly. 

“Ef you don’t go away, I'll set the dog on you,” 
grandfather shrieked. 

“Go away! go away!” Miss Jerusha added, 
waving her hands at him. “ Don’t come a-courtin’ 
here.” 

“You don’t think I’ve come a-courtin’ you?” 
John remarked, in great disgust. Aunt Jerusha 
didu’t hear, so she nodded vigorously. “I'll be 
hanged,” John murmured to himself, “if I know 
when these women-folk’s vanity ends. Well, I 
ain’t comin’ a-courtin’,” he roared through his 
hands, as if he were in a high gale at sea. 

“'Wa’al, so you ain’t a-comin’ a-courtin’ ?” the 
old man piped in; and John nodded. “ An’ who 
be ye, anyhow ?” he concluded, peremptorily. 

“Tm John Sterling.” 

“Can't hear.” 

“ John Sterling.” 

“Why don’t you open your jaws ?”’ 

“ Jolin Sterling.” 

“Walal, John Sterling, glad to see you; but ef 
that’s all you’ve got to say, guess we won’t mind 
your going.” 

‘““T came to see your granddaughter.” 

“Courtin’ ?” Miss Jerusha interposed, acidly. 

“Oh, she ain’t much to see,” grandfather an- 
swered; “and what’s the use o’ wastin’ time? 
She don’t care for what ain’t dreadfully young or 
dreadfully old. Besides, she ain’t in.” 

“Oh, well, then,” said John, with a deep sigh, 
and shut the kitchen door on the two old people, 
who roared and chuckled and winked their little 
eyes at each other, John turned down the road 
in a stunned condition from disappointment and 
much shouting. 

If he had come courting indeed ! 

A great glow swept up from his foolish old 
heart at the bare thought. “I mustn’t forget 
that there’s only one man in the world good 
enough for her,” he thought, bitterly. 

The sun was just setting, and half of its golden 
disk was sinking into a golden sea. The faint- 
est, softest breeze swept across the land, and the 
only sound that broke the stillness was the chirp 
of the crickets. A rough stone wall ran along a 
bit of the road, to which the blackberry vines 
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clung with ripening fruit, and the golden-rod 
swayed in its shadow. 

John, buried in his reflections, looked up hast- 
ily as the sound of children’s voices and shrill 
young laughter broke on his ear, and his eyes he- 
came eager in their gazing. It must be a pro- 
saic man who forgets how his sweetheart looked 
when first they met. Not that poor John knew 
the cut of a gown or the color of a hat, but he 
only knew that he looked up at the girl sitting 
on the low stone wall as on a throne, and some- 
how he never forgot it. 

His infantile enemies were playing about her, 
evidently subdued, and she was knitting a great 
blue stocking, watching them and smiling so that 
he just caught a glimpse of the daintiest, whitest 
teeth. The smile faded into an eager look as 
she raised her eyes and saw him passing. 

Yes, passing —poor weak John! The blue 
stocking dropped into her lap, and she followed 
him wistfully with great dark eyes. “That is 
John Sterling, and why doesn’t he speak to me?” 
she thought, with a feeling nearly of pain. ‘“ He 
does not know me,” she said to herself, with a 
sigh; “and what a little fool you are, Dorothy !” 
she added, by way of punishment. 

John strode down the road at hot haste. He pit- 
ied himself in a vague way. He conjured up a 
picture of that too virtuous man who alone was 
worthy of her till he clinched his fists and cried, 
“Qh, confound him!” with such vigor that he 
startled a couple of cows that were grazing in a 
field beside the road, and they looked up at him 
with soft, reproachful eyes. 

At a turn of the road he pulled up sharp and 
called himself a fool, with a short and to the point 
expletive, and go back he would. 

And go back he did, slowly, very slowly; and 
when he at last reached her he had nothing to 
say but, “ You're Dorothy Snow, are you not ?” 

‘He did not see how her dark eyes had bright- 
ened at sight of him. 

“And you are John Sterling, I am sure. | 
was certain you would look just as you do,” she 
said, and put her small sun-browned hand in his, 

He was very awkward and silent, but that, she 
reflected, was an eccentricity of heroism. Cer- 
tainly he dropped her hand with an alacrity far 
from polite, and having looked at her gravely 
with his deep blue eyes—such dear blue eyes, 
poor Dorothy thought—he then gazed absently 
over her head and sighed. How could Dorothy 
know how bitter he was with fate at that mo- 
ment? “If I see her again I’m a darnder fool 
than I was just now in passing,” he thought. 

He roused himself enough to answer Dorothy’s 
little remarks, each preceded by a faint sigh of 
disappointment. John sighed also, and talked 
of Grandfather Snow’s amiability and Aunt Je- 
rusha’s till poor Dorothy’s eyes were wide open 
with wonder. At last he looked about him in 
a helpless way, and then sighed again, and it be- 
ing perfectly evident that if he really had ‘some- 
thing to say he couldn’t say it, John went away 
with the pleasing feeling that he was a hopeless 
failure in general conversation. 

When Dorothy came home, the whole family 
roared at her. 

“Some one’s been here; ’twas a man,” Aunt 
Jerusha piped up, shrilly. 

‘He said his name was John Sterling,” grand- 

ner continued ; “ but he ain’t come a-courtin’,” 
he concluded, as if amiably to dispel such a pleas- 
ing illusion. “I asked him, Says I, ‘Air ye 
comin’ a-courtin’ ?’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘I ain’t comin’ 
a-courtin’.’” 

Dorothy knew the old folk’s ways, and she had 
always laughed at them. But to-day—oh, to-day 
was different! She turned to the open window 
and watched the golden and scarlet gleam of the 
light-houses, and the scarlet and gold were blurred 
in the seeing. 

Something like a sob came to her throat, and 
she fought with it and conquered. The old folks 
watched her greedily, but she said nothing, only 
she was very silent, and at last she hurried up to 
her room, and hid her face in the pillows of her 
small bed. 

She understood all now, she thought, her face 
wet with tears. What wonder that he seem- 
ed so embarrassed in his talk with her, and so 
relieved to go at last? He did not know the old 
people. He might have even misunderstood their 
dreadful questions, and supposed—and at the 
bare idea poor Dorothy sobbed ag if her heart 
would break—and supposed that they wished 
him to come courting her. 

“ He will never come again!” she cried at last, 
raising her flushed and tear-stained face—“ he 
will never come again. I hope he never will,” 
she murmured, but very hopelessly. Time had 
passed, and it had grown quite dark. An uncer- 
tain hobbling upstairs and a tremulous thump at 
the door brought her to herself, and there stood 
the two old people and demanded their gruel. 

“You are very old, poor dears,” Dorothy 
thought, conscience-stricken, and led them down- 
stairs, and made the gruel and tucked in their 
napkins. 

“He! he! guess he won't come courtin’ again,” 
said grandfather, in a stentorian whisper ; “ court- 
in’ spiles the gruel.” 

IV. 

No sooner had John reached home than he felt 
that he had been a grievous failure. Running 
off at a tangent, as many a bashful man does, he 
yearned to be back, and to display himself in that 
amiable light which, if it could not work destrue- 
tion in Dorothy’s heart, would leave perhaps a inild 
flavor of regret, in spite of that other “ blasted 
paragon,” as John called him. 

Until that fateful day John’s long and sinewy 
person had been arrayed in garments whose fash- 
ion had been to him a matter of profound indif- 
ference. However, the day after John’s meeting 
with Dorothy, Mrs. Sterling received a shock. In 
the garret stood a wardrobe containing the best 
garments of her deceased husband. Mrs. Ster- 
ling, climbing up to these heights, met a ghost, at 





sight of whom she shrieked, and would have fall- 
en down the narrow stairs if the ghost hadn’t 
saved her with two vigorous hands. 

“Oh, John!” she sobbed, “ you’ve got on the 
clothes your father wore when he came a-courtin’ 
me, and you’re as like him as two peas in a 

” 


Love had done this thing—it had made John 
vain. He looked down at himself with innocent 
pride, and felt that even if he did not make an 
impression, his clothes must. 

Perhaps some of the courage that attended 
that by-gone courtship still clung to the gar- 
ments, for John stepped down the road at quite 
a brisk pace, and in no time at all he was gazing 
into Dorothy’s little shop through its modest 
window. 

Oversea was not proof against good clothes, 
and as fashions there were always ten or twenty 
years behindhand, John’s black broadcloth, in 
which he felt as much at home as if he had been 
armed cap-a-pie, was regarded with much respect 
by the youth of Oversea. The ladies of Oversea, 
in fact, forsook their household pursuits to gaze 
at him surreptitiously from back doors. Rumor 
had it that he was a summer boarder, than whom, 
to the simple mind of Oversea, no one could be 
niore opulent or more foolish. 

Then the crazy shop bell set up a din, and the 
unknown disappeared in Dorothy’s store. The 
younger generation flattened its impertinent nose 
against the window for further information. 

A veritable ghost would not have caused more 
consternation than John did. Dorothy, coming 
in from the kitchen, turned quite pale, and the 
old folks, in their usual place by the stove, glared 
at him with angry eyes. 

John shook two old reluctant hands, and held 
Dorothy’s one blissful moment with desperate 
ease, and having fived off all his ammunition, stood 
helpless in the enemy’s camp. 

“I came to call on you,” he shouted at last to 
grandfather. 

“Don’t see why; you were here yesterday,” 
grandfather retorted, with extreme frankness. 

‘“*He’s comin’ a-courtin’,” Aunt Jerusha shriek- 
ed. “Look at his clothes! ’Twas in jes such 
clothes as Nephew Joel went a-courtin’ Mary Jane 
Hyde in, she who was your mother, Dorothy.” 

“Aunt Jerusha, dear aunt, do please stop!” 
Dorothy cried, piteously. 

Perhaps that lively old lady had a momentary 
touch of humanity, for she concluded with in- 
dignant mumblings, while grandfather remarked : 
“Don’t be a durned fool, Jerusha. What air 
you a-takin’ on for?” 

“Please go away,” Dorothy implored, turning 
to poor John. “You see, the old people are 
jealous of every one who comes here.” 

Whether it was that the courage of the old 
love battles fought in these famous garments 
was contagious, whether it was that John felt 
hopeless, and having, in his opinion, nothing to 
lose, so dared anything, certain it is that John 
grew bold. 

“What "Il they do if you get married 2” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“T marry ?” Dorothy repeated, in surprise, turn- 
ing from Aunt Jerusha, whom she had succeeded 
in quieting. “Why,” she said, with a certain 
charming dignity, “if I ever do marry, John 
Sterling, it will be after those to whom I owe 
duty will need me no more.” 

“He's courtin’! he’s at it again!” Aunt Je- 
rusha burst out, with gathering venom. 

“ Then he’s a fool for waiting—that young man 
o’ yours,” John said, bluntly. 

“What do you mean ?—what young man?” 
Dorothy asked, with wide-open eyes. 

“The man you’re to marry,” Jobn cried, in a 
burst of rage and jealousy. 

“IT marry? Who told you so?” Dorothy asked. 

“Who told me so?” John repeated, and sat 
down on the nearest chair for reflection and sup- 
port. “Why, young Joe said—” 

“Why, John Sterling! you here, dear old fel- 
low ?” a laughing voice cried, while the shop bell 
shook itself mad, and a breath of the freshest 
sea-breeze swept through the open door. 

Sure enough, it was young Joe himself who 
stood in the open door smiling at them with his 
usual geniality. 

“Oh, Joe! dear Joe!” Dorothy cried, and hid 
her face on his broad shoulder. 

“Halloo! Jittle girl, what’s the matter with 
you?” Joe asked, patting her head and turning 
with some surprise to the others. ‘“ And what’s 
the matter with the old ’uns? and— In Heaven’s 
name, John Sterling, perhaps you’ll explain ?” 

“ He’s comin’ a-courtin’,” Aunt Jerusha inter- 
posed, shrilly. 

“Oh, Joe! Joe! take me away,” poor Dorothy 
sobbed; then she looked up at John with a little 
catch in her breath. ‘ You’ll forgive them,” she 
murmured, “for they are such old, old people, 
and they really meant no harm. Good-by,” she 
said, and turned away; but John stood in her 
path. 

“T am going to say something that you may 
not like to hear,” he said, gravely; “but I must 
speak. I love you—oh! I love you so dearly that 
this has all been a torture to me.” His eyes flash- 
ed, and he stretched out his hands to her as if to 
draw her toward him. She stood before him with 
her face hidden in her hands. “I would have 
come a-courtin’,” he faltered, “if—” 

“Tf what, John?” young Joe asked, encour- 
agingly. 

“If—if you hadn’t said that there was only 
one man in the world good enough for her,” John 
answered, grimly. 

“And that’s true, John,” young Joe said, and 
laid his hand on the other’s shoulder, and slipped 
his other about Dorothy’s slendei waist. 

“Then why do you torture me?” John cried. 
“Iv’s enough for me to lose her. I deserve bet- 
ter from you, young Joe!” he exclaimed, turning 
upon him. 

Over Dorothy’s face, hidden on Joe’s shoulder, 





there crept a blush that tinted the lovely curves 
of her throat and neck and fair round chin. 

“ Dorothy, little girl,” young Joe said, smiling, 
“and what do you think of this man?” But 
Dorothy could not look up—she could not say a 
word. “Shall I speak for you, Dorothy? Shall 
I tell him what you think of him?” Joe asked, 
with sparkling eyes. 

Dorothy hid her face a little deeper on Joe’s 
shoulder, and sobbed a bit. 

“Why, Dorothy, my darling, my dearest,” John 
cried, and a blissful, heavenly light dawned in his 
great dull head, “and wouldn’t you be angry, 
dear, if I really came a-courting?”” Dorothy peep- 
ed up from Joe’s shoulder, and smiled a little and 
sobbed a little. ‘ Why, my darling, my Dorothy, 
there’s that other man,” Johu eried, in great be- 
wilderment, coming very near. 

“That—that other man is you—John,” Doro- 
thy faltered, and though Jolin was the bashfulest 
man in the world, he held her in his arms the 
very next moment. 

“Dorothy,” young Joe suggested with much 
politeness, “ do you and John need me any more ? 
I really think you can perhaps get on without 
me as well as not.” 

John agreed with him. He felt that he could 
do his own courting now. 

There was nothing mean about young Joe. 
“Tl tell you what I'll do. I'll break it to the 
old folks for you.” He turned to them with his 
friendly smile. “TI said P'd break it to you,” he 
remarked, genially. 

“What?” they asked, with wide-eyed expect- 
ancy. 

“ Dorothy’s going to marry, and you—” he said, 
wickedly. 

“Durn you, young Joe, have it out!” shrieked 
grandfather. 

“And you’ve been doing the courting !” 





Draped Basket Stand. 
See illustration on page 844. 


Tue gilded basket is mounted on a rustic-work 
stand, which is bronzed. Two draperies of India 
red plush are festooned on the sides of the bas- 
ket, each ornamented with an appliqué tapestry 
figure that is worked with silk in Gobelin stitch 
on a canvas ground. These draperies are three- 
cornered, and twenty-four inches long on the 
straight side. A wadded lining of India red satin 
is set inside the basket. Shaded pompon tassels 
are fastened here and there to the drapery and 
basket. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponnenr. ] 
T this epoch of the year the leading features 
of the fashions are settled. Wrappings are 
either very long and plain, or extremely short and 
ornate and elegant. The long wrappings are made 
of wool, of plain or frisé velvet, and above all of 
seal brown plush, with no other trimming than a 
rich passementerie ornament placed at the bottom 
of the back. The short wrappings are incaleula- 
bly varied. In general they are in the form of 
a small mantle or large pelerine, with square 
sleeves; that is, turned underneath, and forming 
part of the back. These wrappings frequently 
have a plastron and back form ofa different stuff, 
sometimes the entire front and back are different 
from the sleeves, but often also the stuff is the 
same throughout, while the plastron for the front 
and back is covered with embroidery of silk or 
beads, or the sleeves alone are embroidered, or 
the fronts and back. Rich fringes in silk and 
chenille, principally the latter, with gold inter- 
mingled if the embroidery is in gold, trim the 
most elegant mantles of plush, frisé velvet, or 
Genoese velvet with colored flowers on a light 
ground. These mantles are never seen in the 
streets, for if worn on foot at all, they are hidden 
under a long cloak that is thrown off in the ante- 
room. The height of elegance is attained when 
the small mantle matches or? of the two kinds of 
material of which the dress ially composed, 
or when the trimming re; iat of the dress 
with which it is worn. 

Fabrics with special trimmings, such as bor- 
ders, bands, or stripes, are in great favor. The 
under-skirt is usually trimmed with the bands, 
while the upper part of the costume—the polo- 
naise, redingote, or over-skirt with separate basque 
—is made of the same stuff plain. Many skirts 
have plush stripes of several colors, and with 
these skirts the upper part of the dress is of 
Sicilienne, or any other soft silk that drapes well. 
Among wools, those with bouclé bands find most 
favor, the stripes being used for the under-skirt, 
while the plain upper part is trimmed in a hun- 
dred different ways with the detached bands. 

Dresses in general, and day dresses in particu- 
lar, without exception, have a vest or plastron of 
a different fabric; if a plastron, then the fronts 
have a row of small buttons on each side, deli- 
cately chased, that appear to fasten it upon the 
plastron. For slight figures, the vest has fre- 
quently a drapery or pleated fichu of one material 
or another, or even of the wool of the dress, pro- 
vided it is fine and pliant. 

Wooden beads in embroidery and fringes have 
not retained the favor which hailed the first ap- 
pearance of this caprice. They will probably 
last throughout the winter, and then be abandon- 
ed. Embroidery of wooden beads is used even 
on the richest small mantles of plush. 

Evening mantles for theatres and balls are 
chiefly of light-colored frisé velvet, frequently of 
mauve slightly tinged with rose, and trimmed 
with white fur. Sometimes the velvet designs 
are embroidered in beads, or outlined with a fine 
gold or silver thread. This same style of orna- 
ment is also seen on dresses; for example, the 
revers, plastron, cuffs, and large or small collar 
of a brown dress being of brown brocade, with 
the design embroidered in gold beads. It is cus- 








| waist of the dress stuff. 


tomary to harmonize the beads with the silk, oth- 
erwise the effect would be too conspicuous. Thus 
on a brown dress gold beads will be used, steel 
on deep gray, silver on light gray, iridescent green 
beads on green, and crystal beads on white. 

The fashionable shades of the moment are he- 
liotrope, to which we have returned with exag- 
gerated eagerness, and sienna brown, for which 
there is even less warrant than heliotrope. 
Among darker shades tobacco brown, bronze, and 
gray-blue will be most widely worn throughout 
the winter. Garnet is on the decline, and red is 
still growing in favor. 

Skirts are short and round for walking dresses, 
demi-trained for at-home toilettes and visits of 
ceremony, and full-trained for dinners and even- 
ing receptions. Young girls wear round skirts on 
all occasions. All skirts are provided with a tour- 
nure, which will remain moderately voluminous 
during the winter. Even some of the long cloaks, 
which have heavy pleats below the waist, have a 
small cushion bustle covered with silk placed un- 
der the pleats to support them. 

In corsages the variety is great. Some are 
shaped like a corselet, completed by a shirred or 
pleated guimpe of soft silk ; others have one point 
or three points in front, or a basque that forms a 
pleated postilion at the back. Waists with a 
round belt fastened by a buckle at the side are 
worn; also corsages with a vest, a plastron, a 
sailor collar, a gorget collar—in a word, every 
conceivable style. Formerly it was the custom 
to adopt one stvle exclusively, leaving all the rest 
in oblivion, from which they emerged one by one, 
each being received with the cheerful illusion 
that it was something entirely new. To-day all 
styles are drawn upon at once, and a provident per- 
son may well question herself with some uneasi- 
ness as to the fate of the future woman, should 
she be born with the need of ceaseless 
change in the cut of her garments as ourselves. 

For trimming all sorts of dresses bands of em- 
broidery are provided, worked in chenille or beads 
on a silk ground, or with light applications of 
satin, plush, or velvet on a woollen ground, min- 
gled with beads, or surrounded with a thread of 
gold, steel, or silver, according to the color of the 
fabric. 


same 


Hats and bonnets, already very high in them- 
selves, have trimmings that add to their height. 
Felt morning hats are trimmed with bows of cloth 
ribbon that has a reverse of silk, and with birds’ 
wings. No flowers, and in general very few fea- 
thers, for hats that accompany simple morning 
toilettes. Dressier than the felt hats are eapote 
bonnets made of plush, velvet, or satin, and over- 
loaded with embroidery in jet, in colored beads, 
and in lead or wooden beads. Upon some velvet 
bonnets there are applications of tiny feathers, 
extremely fine. High trimmings of all kinds be- 
ing in favor, aigrettes, of course, are much worn, 
and are made of a variety of materials, as spikes 
of jet, bead palms, and ribbon bows composed of 
loops placed one above the other and topped with 
an end that stands audaciously erect. 

Black lace dresses, far from exhausting their 
popularity, promise rather to remain a standard 
article of a lady’s wardrobe for a long time to 
come. All sorts of little refinements are added ; 
thus the corsage and the outside of the sleeves 
will have the pattern of the lace embroidered in 
jet; the corsage will terminate in a jet fringe; 
sometimes a breadth of the skirt is similarly em- 
broidered, at times only the front or tablier, with 
the embroidery continuing upward over the front 
of the corsage, after the manner of what was 
called by our grandmothers’ grandmothers a 
stomacher. 

The details of ball toilettes are already under 
discussion. All light transparent tissues such as 
tulle, erape, and tarlatan will have their edges 
minutely notched to avoid the decided line that 
a hem inevitably makes ; are to be 
light and vaporous before all else, and the hem 





such dresses 


is supposed to convey a suggestion of weight. 
Tulle is shown in all delicate shades, dotted with 
tufts of silk; and crape, with chaste lines of gold 
or silver. There are plastrons made entirely of 
flowers, destined to partly fill the void of an open 
corsage; and epaulets, narrow ribbons of silk or 
velvet covered with embroidery, which will hold 
up a décolleté corsage on the shoulders, and sup- 
ply the place of the lacking sleeves. Young 
girls may wear round skirts with their ball dress- 
es, but young matrons wear theirs with a round 
demi-train. It is feared that faille francaise 
will supplant satin for these dresses, and how- 
ever charming this faille is, it would still be a 
pity not to confine it to day use, for nothing can 
ever equal satin for evening. 

Sumptuously embroidered tabliers of lace, 
gauze, or tulle are worn on grand dinner and 
ball toilettes, most of them being embroidered 
with fine white pearl beads. Plush is so gener- 
ally worn that it appears even on evening toi- 
lettes. It borders the neck and edges of low- 
necked corsages ; furnishes material for marvel- 
lous flowers; and for young married ladies is 
used in light colors for skirts, over which drapery 
is worn of one of the new stuffs, such as wool 
tulle, silk crape, or crinkled gauze; many of the 
ribbons for evening dresses are of plush. Fora 
lady of mature age, a mother accompanied by a 
grown daughter, no more beautiful toilette could 
be devised than a skirt of silver gray plush, with 
the upper part of the dress of erépe de Chine of 
the same tint, with embroidery in silver and pearl 
beads. The skirt may also be of some more de- 
cided color, such as copper red, with the rest of 
the dress of white lampas, brocaded with large 
flowers in gold and copper. As another instance 
of the prevalence of beads may be mentioned 
corsages for evening dresses made entirely of 
beads, gold, steel, silver, or copper. These cor- 
sages are in open-work, and are worn over a 
Sometimes the corsage 
is accompanied by a like tablier, the two form: 
ing 4 striking example of Parisian taste and 
skill. Emmriine RayMonp. 
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defined in couched chenille of the same 
color as the satin, sewed down with fine 
silk. The surfaces of the applied leaves 
and flowers are shaded with wide stitches 
in silks and gold thread. The upper edges 
of the bolster are finished with silk cord, 
and cords to hang it by are knotted at the 
corners and joined at the top under a clus- 
ter of olive and terra-cotta tassels. A tas- 
sel fringe is sewed to the lower edges, with 
pompons fastened at the corners. 


Borders for Children’s Aprons, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked with red and blue 
washable French thread upon inch-wide bands 
of white canvas braid in cross stitch and point 
Russe. 






































Box for Stationery. 

Tus box is covered with dark sage green 

plush, with leather bound edges and brass lock 

and handles. A conventional floral design is 

worked in silks and Japanese gold on the plush 

of the lid. The inside is divided into 
compartments, and lined with satin. 


Fans.—Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1 is an oval fan of black ostrich 
feathers, with open-worked tortoise-shell 
sticks. A horse-shoe of small iridescent passementerie, and a tapering 
plumage ornaments the centre. The fan : ’ ) jet ornament applied on the 
Fig. 2 has an orange satin cover with 1 ¥ y ; 4 i 2 back. The sleeves are slight- 
painted decoration, and sticks of polish- uf : ; ‘ ly gathered at the wrist, and 
ed natural wood ornamented with metal Seeman ay rene 
buckles. Fig. 3 is a silver gray satin of Chantilly lace. Full jabots 
fan, witha as border of gray marabout of the same lace edge the 
feathers. The sticks are of wood stained open fronts of the skirt, which 
are slightly draped. The 





Fig. 1.—Borprr ror CHILpREN’s 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror CHiLpren’s 
APRONS, ETC. 


APRONS, ETC, Velvet Redingote.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tris black velvet wrap, 
which is lined with quilted 
black satin, has a Pompadour 
plastron of black satin in the 
front, surrounded with jet 


Empromwerep Cuair PILLow. 


to match and highly polished. 
The satin cover of the fan Fig. 4 
is mounted to imitate two water- 
lily pads, and has a design of 
flowers and birds in water-colors. 


Embroidered Chair Pillow. 


Tus pillow consists of an in- 
ner soft feather cushion thirteen 
inches square, with a plush cover half terra-cotta red and 
half olive,the dividing line between the two being covered 
by the stem of a spray in applied-work. This applied-work 
is in satin, terra-cotta and olive, with the edges and veins 
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Fig. 1.—Vetver Repincork —Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] Box ror Stationery. Fig. 2.—Ve.ver Repincore.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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straight folds of the back are arranged in formal box 
pleats, which are vandyked at the bottom and trimmed 
with jet plaques and pendants. 


Corsage for Evening Dress, 

Tus low corsage for a young lady’s white evening 
dress is of satin, pointed at the front and back, and 
buttoned at the back. It has drapery of beaded red 
tulle, and frills of Valenciennes in the neck and arm- 
holes, together with shoulder knots of white satin ribbon, 


Evening Toilettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tur yellow satin dress illustrated in Fig. 1 has a short 
kilted skirt, with a drapery of cream Valenciennes lace 
on the front. The bouffant panier and back draperies 
are of yellow satin woven with chenille dots. The 
sharply pointed corsage is of the chenille-dotted satin, 
with a slender pleated plastron and short puffed sleeves 
of lace, and border of chenille pompons. The lace 
drapery is looped with yellow roses, 

In Fig. 2 the short-trained skirt is of dark red velvet, 
trimmed with three wide diagonal bands of pearl em- 
broidery on a salmon-colored ground. The long, am- 
ple drapery is of a large-meshed dark red gauze. The 
square-necked velvet corsage has a salmon -colored 
plastron embroidered in pearl beads, and small cap 
sleeves, which, like the rest of the waist, are studded 
with large pearl beads at the edges. 

Fig. 8 is a white dress with silk skirt trimmed with 
pleatings of the material. The very full drapery is of 
white silk gauze, bordered with a band of silk, and loop- 
ed with rose vines. The short, low corsage is made of 
gauze laid over silk, and has bosom drapery of gauze 
folds, and bretelles of dark-colored velvet that terminate 
in a bow on the right side, 





FANCY-WORK FOR HOME DECORATION. 

y there not frequently a time when each of us, tired 

of very fine or elaborate work, lazily longs for em- 
ployment for hand and brain which, while demanding 
neither undivided attention nor absorbing too much 
time, will result in something both effective and useful ? 

A toilette set that will meet the requirements of such 
a one is made of India scarfs. They are inexpensive, 
and may be found at any Japanese store. The ends 
only are embroideged, and the foundation resembles a 
very soft, creamy linen scrim, For this work one scarf 
and a half are needed; the other worked end may be 
gracefully used as drapery for a small picture. 

First make a pincushion, measuring twelve by nine inch. 
es, of unbleached muslin ; 
stuff tightly with bran; 
then cover smoothly with 
an embroidered end of a 
scarf, allowing a few inch- 
es of the material to ex- 
tend at one of the narrow 
ends of the cushice» Edge 
the whole wiv. ored 
lace two inches vid. Se- 
lect two shades of ribbon 
that will harmonize with 
the most prominent colors 
in the embroidery and 
lace, and tie around the top 
of the cushion in a gener- 
ous bow. Voila! we have 





from the bottom, leave a space of seven threads and pull 
four; continue this until there are three rows pulled out 
on the sides, and double that number across the ends. 
No. 1 ribbon, in three shades of yellow, should be drawn 
through these openings; by using a bodkin this will be 
found very easy and quick work. Run the ribbon over 
four threads and under four. When the blocks formed 
by the hem are reached, loop the ribbon the width of the 
hem, and fasten it. Edge the whole with pretty linen lace. 
For the pincushion two small square cushions covered 
with yellow satin and squares of the Congress canvas, 
made like the bureau mat, will be very effective if tied 
together with a full bow of ribbon, and in the lightest 
and darkest shades of the yellows. The cushions can 
be found at fancy stores, and cost about thirty-five cents 
in any shade of satin. 

The Congress canvas makes also’a cheap searf for dra- 
pery, and takes oil paints very nicely if they are squeezed 
out on blotting-paper instead of the palette, and used as 
dry as possible. A large, bold design, like oranges, 
leaves, and the fruit, covering nearly three-fourths of 
the scarf, and a small spray on the other end, leaving a 
space, where it may be tied with orange ribbons to an 
easel, will be found effective, es pec ially if the design is 
outlined in silks or crewels. A wide hem and linen lace 
will make the best finish. 

This suggests another odd drapery made of fine nuns’ 
veiling, either in cream or more decided shades. Circles, 
squares, triangles, or any geometrical figures make a 
quaint design. Paint with transparent water-colors in 
odd shades, and outline with silk of contrasting colors. 

Fringe the scarf at the ends and add tassels, which 
will use up all your odds and ends of embroidery silk, 
and give you light amusement to manufacture them. 

Sugs (made like long crocheted purses for change) of 
goodly dimensions—say fully a yard long—are always 
acceptable to young ladies as a convenient rece ptacle for 
their fans and slippers when going toa ball. They may 
be made very neatly of cashmere, with initials embroid- 
ered diagonally across one end. One of pongee, with 
embroidered or painted sprays of forget-me-nots scattered 
over it, would be very desirable. Blue surah as lining, 
and blue bows and tassels with silver rings over it, would 
make it very complete. An odd remnant of some tasteful 
flowered material (the design outlined, perhaps, with silks 
to give it a richer effect) for one half, and a plain velvet 
joining it diagonally for the remainder of the bag, would 
be unique. Line the whole with surah of a contrasting 
shade. This could be used also for fancy-work, and 
would be decidedly ornamental if hung over a chair-arm. 

Bags made of twelve shades of two-inch ribbon em- 
broidered together with 
fancy stitches make nice 
* pick-up” work, for every 
other ribbon should be 
embroidered before being 
joined ; a peacock feather 
on pale lavender ribbon, 
buttercups scattered over 
Finish the top 
with a dark rich plush, 
line the bag with satin, 
and full it into a round 
plush covered bottom. 

Silk corset laces may be 
procured dyed almost any 
shade, and make excellent 


blue, ete. 


strings for drawing up a 
a meal-bag pincushion, “inl N bag of this kind. They 
which will be found most i) j \ should be selected to 
convenientto place against iy Hi \ match the lining. 
the swinging mirror to a An odd screen can be 
hold it back. i 


The other scarf is ready 
to be thrown across the 
bureau, but may be im- 
proved and made more 
durable by being lined 
with soft silk, and the ad- 
dition of party-colored tas- 
sels fastened irregularly 
across the ends. 

A small odd basket can 
be found at almost any 
toy shop. Silver half, 
bronze half, tie on the 
sides a dainty bow of the 
two shades of ribbon, stick 
through this a  silvered 
quill, and a useful as well 
as unique hair-pin basket 
is the result of a few min- 
utes’ work. 

To complete the set one 
might add a key- rack. 
A piece of bevelled wood, 
say eight inches long and 
five wide, with six brass 
hooks hung in the centre 
of its length, may be read- 
ily decorated by a few 
ribbon bows and loops 
with which to hang it 
against the wall, and a 
Japanesque design of 
birds or branches painted 
upon it, or perhaps a le- 
gend done in bronze and 
silver—* The web of our 
life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together.” 

Another toilette set is 
made of “Congress can- 
vas,” a cheap goods, and 
very delightful to work 
with. 

Cut the material the 
size desired, allowing, all 
around, for a hem, which 
should be an inch and 
three-quarters wide on the 
sides, and two inches and a 
half across the ends. Pull 
four or five threads above 
the hem, and hem-stitch 
with yellow silk. Now pull, 
on the right side of the 
hem, four threads, a dis- 


ef) 





tance of seven threads Fig. 1.—Satin anp Lace Drgss. 


EVENING TOILETTES. 





easily manufactured with 
the aid of an ordinarily 
intelligent carpenter. 
Make a frame four and a 
half feet high, the top hav- 
ing an ornamental lattice- 
work about twelve inches 
deep; below this place a 
brass or wooden rod; 
from this hang a soft dec- 
orative material ; a rod at 
the bottom also will keep 
it from flying out. A 
screen of this size should 
have two panels. 
Calendars never 





come 
amiss as either birthday 
or New-Year’s gifts, and 
need cost but a trifle. <A 
plain piece of hard wood 
with bevelled edges makes 
a nice background for 
painting, and a small cal- 
endar pasted on with a 
decorative border done in 
oil paints will be found a 
charming work. An ap- 
propriate motto might be 
added; many suitable 
ones may be found, as 
“Time shall unfold what 
plighted cunning hides.” 
We wonder how many 
people know what an eas- 
ily managed background 
for oil paints window hol- 
land makes. <A narrow 





strip of blue, hung as a 
panel and slightly dec- 
orated, will fill up an ugly 
space on the wall; or if 
you have an unsightly 
door that can not be dis- 
pensed with, you may cov- 
er it entirely or in panels 
with holland that will con- 
trast pleasingly with your 
wood-work. The scarlet 
trumpet-flower, falling in 
a mass, with its dark foli- 
age aud brilliant flowers, 
would give a glorious bitof 
colortoaroom, The ever- 
stylish dogwood, creeping 
across the door, or, indeed, 
spreading over it, could be 


Fig. 2.—Gauze anp Vetvet Dress. Fig. 3.—Warte Gauze Dress 


easily arranged, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


IN DEBILITY FROM OER. 
Dr. G. W. Coius, Tipton, Ind., says: “1 ased it in 
nervous debility brought on by Crarwerk tm warm 
weather, with good results.’’—[ Ado.) 





THROW AWAY TRUSSES 
When our new method, without use of knife, is guar- 
anteed to permapently cure the worst cases of rupture. 
Send 10 cents i stumps for references and pamphlet, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Adv.) 





De. Purror’s “Favorite Prescription” is a most 

powerful restorative tonic, and combines the’most val- 

uable nervine properties; especially adapted to the 

wants of debilitated ladies suffering from weak back, 

inward fever, congestion, inflammation, or ulceration, 

or from nervousness or neuralyic pains. By druggists. 
-[Adv.} 





Soorr’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites in general debility and emaciation is a 
most valuable food and medicine. It tends to create 
an appetite for food. It strengthens the nervous 
system, and builds up the body.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordivary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rorar Baxine Powpenr Co., 106 Wall Street, 


DRAWN-WORK 


is fully described and illustrated in the Supplement 
No to 


Bentley's Catalogue of Novelties 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 


These illustrations are not stereotypes from old mag- 
azines, but full-size engravings from specimens of the 
different stitches worked expressiy for this book, mak- 
ing a practical guide that every teacher of Art Needle- 
work should have 

This number also contains descriptions and illustra- 
tious of the latest novelty in decoration (originated by 


us), and called 
[CT FLOWERS, 





FILIGR 


with 400 other illustrations of Christmas Novel- 
ties, Stamping Patterns, &c. 
Supplement contains 32 large pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Our full Catalogue,192 pages, 3000 illustrations, 25 cts. 
Or both together for 40 cents. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


PrCONDENSED if 

CONDENSED MIL 8 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and oo r com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
piration, prevents 
Round Shoulders. A 
perfect Skirt Sup- 
,0rter for Ladies. N 
harness—simple—ur 
like all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 













Cheapest and 
Sold by Drnggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 


pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
. Measure around the body. Address KNICKERBOUK- 
ER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop’r. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME,” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses. For circular, 
with terms, refere neces, &c., address 

“HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 


841 Broadway, New York 
PRICK, TEN DOLLARS. 
THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


City. 





FURS. FURS. 
(6 GUNTHER SON 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820), 


184 FIFTH AVE., New York. 


Seal-skia Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps. 

Astrachan Jackets, Pelerines, Fichus, Muffs, and 
Trimmings. 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables. 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes. 

Gents’ Cloth Coats, Lined and Trimmed Fur. 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &e. 























AT PRICES THAT WILL AMPLY REPAY A VISIT 
TO OUR WAREROOMS, 


Fashion Plate, Descriptive Catalogue, and Price-list 
sent on application. 

Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or sat's- 
factory oe are furnished, goods will be sent on 
approval. 


THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 
SILK FINISH. 


The price 
places this 
garment 
within 
reach of 


Cloth Strong 
and_ Elastic, 
and so closely 
knit that 
white will not 
show through. 
=! The finish 
gives it he appearance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For sale 
by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 

All hair 
novelties in 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be —- Gray hair war- 
ate d genuine or money refur 
AIR CUTTING AND GURLING on the premises 
< be st French artists. Haitdyeing and shampooing a 








Sizes__ 
30 042, 


This BLACK | 
is positively | 
fast and will | 
NOT crock. 

















oods — Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
ront Pieces—positively retailed at whole- 


specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 
Z Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. 


Send | for cat: catalogue. 
STEIN’S | SAFETY 


Stocking Supporters. 
NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Children’s one attachment, 8c. a pair. 

1 “ 


two = 0c. 
Misses’ = = ise, * 
Ladies’ 3 = ie. 
Misses’, with a belt, 2c. “ 
Ladies’ ‘ 7.» 


Stocking, Abdominal, and 
Catamenial Bandage Sup- 
— combined 50c, 

Health Skirt Supporter 25c. 

Brighton Gents’ Garter 15c. 

FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
Or on receipt of price in 2c. stamps by 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 Centre St., New York. 


KNAPP’S PAT. ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
Full-Sized Figure, - <- $6.50 each. 
Skirt al - = 3.00 * 
UNION FORM CO, 

NEW HAVEN, CT. 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
nine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppr troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. 
$1.00 per box. 

SERK YS’ TEA COMPANY, 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 














Price, 50 cts. and | 


THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE ‘BECOMING 


Only when the hips display pretty teeth. 
The shells £ the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with tha incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies i 
perfumes the Seuati beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 





STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Over 3000 choice designs. No two alike. Send 25c. 
for it and the Winter Supplement to Home Beautiful, 
containing all the latest novelties for Christmas in 
Art Needlework. 

MRS, T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street. 





Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
,and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 





ISFIGURING Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 

and Infantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 

Curiovra Resorvent, the pew blood purifier, 

cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Cuttoura, the great Ski: Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 

Coticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. rice, Curiowna, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue@ anp 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@™ Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases. Ud 


: Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, | Rheumatic, 
e and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Cutt- 


ovura Anti-Palin Piasrer. 

c Keep warm and comfortable aio 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under- 
garments; they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia. Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 














YOU CAN DYEAny cocor 
i a my ney Fy eiuhs, iS eolor photo's 


conly 1 
WELLS RICHARDSON & GO., Burlington, ¥ it. 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager. 

9 East 17th Street, New Yor 

















PRIESTLEY’S SILK- 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


They are made of the finest silk 


and best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness 


and ve and regularity of finish. 


width, and 


ade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 


None genuine unless rolled on 


a “Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 
shades of black. 





er 





REDFERN 
FURS. ay FURS 





Gowns, Coats, and Mantles artistically trimmed 
with Fur. 

Redfern Seal and Persian Lamb Coats are cut 
and made by his own cutters, thus insuring 
Ladies a Perfect Fit. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. 


_ -FOR- THE FAIR SEX. _ 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thovsands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
* coming distinguished. and is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on 1« cipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum. 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 








BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+— 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, r, 





guarn’ 
as Aunt, their hair parted, 
nero size and color. 
Beautityine ia ask, with 
$2; Hair 
Cc. qe 
the m’fr for I) 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’1 Music Hall)Chicago 
EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. cn 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
whit pase! P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
SHOPPING © iy experi om 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, refere a = 4 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 


M™E: FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Soudry. at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
of taste. Ten years’ experience, Trousseaux 
alt For pareicnlars and reference address 
Mrs. M. LLOYD, P. 0. Box 719, N. ¥. City. 


prep’n 








By alad 
a speci 














DECEMBER 26, 1885, 


HARPER'S BAZAR; 


847 





USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


At VERY LOW PRICES, comprising 


Made-up Lace Goods, Laces, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Hosiery, Gloves, Men’s Fur- 
nishing Goods, Umbrellas, and Canes; 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin Fancy Goods, 
Toilet Articles, Stationery, &c. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


500 Dozen Alj-silk Fancy Handkerchiefs, assorted 
colors and patterns, at 25e. each; worth 38c. 

600 Dozen China Hemstitched, in white and colors, 
at 39c., 50c., 65c., T5c., 85c., and $1.00. 

150 Dozen 24-inch Hemstitched China Silk, col- 
ored borders, special value, at 98c. 

Fancy Brocaded Silk Handkerchiefs, in plain and 
fancy colors, 35c., 45c., 59c., T5c., 85c., ISe., and $1.25. 

Gents’ Silk Mufilers, black, white, and colored, 
in plain, fancy, brocaded, checks —_ stripes, $1. 25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, $2.98, $3.50. 


Le Boutillier “eal By 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 





James McCreery & Co. 


will offer for sale their stock of Real Laces and Lace 
Goods at Special Prices, consisting of 

Point Lace Flouncings, from $18 to $85 per yard. 

Duchesse Lace Flouncings, from $5 to $25 per yard. 

Point Lace Handkerchiefs, from $12 to $35 each. 

aes Lace Handkerchiefe, from $2.50 to $25 
each, 

Point Lace Shawls, $450: Regular Price, $750. 

Point Lace Bridal Veils, $450; Regular Price, $750. 

Duchesse Lace Bridal Veils, $126, $150, $175; Regu- 
lar Prices from $175 to $250. 

Real —? Run Spanish Escurial Nets, $6; Regular 
Price, $8.0 

Real Hz ae Run Spanish and Marcuise Nets, $6; 
Regular Price, $10. 

Real Hand-Ran Spanish and Marquise Laces, $1 to 
$2, to match Nets. 

Hand-Run Spanish Lace Shawls, $12 and $18 ; Reg- 
ular Prices, $15 and $25. 

Black and Cream Spanish and Escurial Fichus, $1, 
$1.25, and $1,50; Regular Prices from $1.50 to $3. 

&e., &e., &e. 


Orders by mail or express will receive careful at- 
tention. 


Broadway and IIth St., 


New York. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 





Laprges who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. N.Y. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co, 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Novel and elegant Holiday Presents. 

Christmas and New-Year’s Cards. 

Imported Novelties, Mexican Statuary and 
Pottery. 

Hand Embroideries and Tapestries. Japanese, 
Indian, and Fancy Baskets, in all styles. 

Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Souvenirs. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for all 
kinds of Fancy Needlework. Lessons given in 
every branch of embroidery. 

Mail Orders will receive prompt attention. 


INGALLS’ BIG CAT- 


{ or Srampine Parrerns. 
ag g book, containing Tuovsanps of I[l- 
lustrations of STAMPING Parreéens, including hun- 
dreds of New designs; price 25c. Instruction Book, 
gives full Instructions for Dry and Wet Stamping ; 
price 15c. SPECIAL OFFER: These 2 Books for 30c. 


‘NEW 1886 STAMPING OUTFIT ! 


With this Ourrrr you can do your own Stamping, 
also Stamping for ‘others. Onur New $1.00 STAMPING 
Ovurtrit contains :—Complete Alphabet (26 letters) for 
Handkerchiefs, Napkins, etc.; 47 full size Perrora- 
tTeD Stampina Patterns, designs of Daisies, Roses, 
Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scallops, Vines, etc. ; Feur 
Tivy and Imported Silk to work it. Ingalls’ Big Cat- 
aLogus (New 1886 Edition), and Ingalls’ Insrrvo- 
tion Book for Stamping and Painting, 

This Outfit sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.00. 

Exrra Stamrina Parrerns :—Morning Glories, 10c. 
Apple Blossoms, 10c. Sheaf of Wheat, 15c. Cluster 
of Strawberries, 10c. Forget- me-nots, Ibe. Calla Lily, 
l5c. Pansies, 15c. Pond Lilies, 15c. Outline Design, 
10c. Golden Rod and Asters, lic. Sprig of Sumac, 15¢. 
Poppies, 15c. Woodbine, 15¢. 

SPECIAL OFFER !—Kverything in this advertise. 
ment for $2.0 00. J. F. INGALL S, Lynn, Mass. 











To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Arustrone’s factory ends,called W Be 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will bu = ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. ood silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles ~ razy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THIS 


FUR WRAP, 


made of Black XX French 
Coney or Russia Hare, lined 
with quilted satin and trimmed 
with long tails, Bust Measure 
82 to 40 inches, sold for 


$9.98. 


KOCH & SON 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 
Wraps like above,in fine Nutria Beaver, 





double Ball fringe... ........+000% $14.98 
38-inch Nutria Beaver Trimming..... 1.19 
38-inch Hudson Bay Beaver Trimming, 2.98 
and other widths in proportion. 
Hudson Bay Beaver Muffs, worth 36.00. 3.98 
Hudson Bay Beaver Muffs, worth $8.00. 4.98 


and the best-selected stock of Natural Lynz, Foz, 
Bear, Raccoon Trimmings, Capes, ete., at prices 
guaranteed lower than any other house. 


Orders by mail filled promptly to Mail Order 
and Fashion Catalogue Department. 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N.Y. 


Noenold 
cuit, KA C 


RICH FURS. 


We have now opened a splen- 
did stock of choice Fine Furs in 
Plain and Trimmed Seal-Skin 
Visites and Long Wraps, Fur- 
lined Garments in Mink, Siberi- 
an Squirrel,and Ermine. Also, 
a full line of Fur Trimmings, 
Carriage, Sleigh Robes, etc. 


roadway AS 19th ot. 








4 
5 eyenD 


rt INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
Protest diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy sicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send a = book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, "& CO., Boston, Mass. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


“ Ts! Best Practical Art Magazine? is 
THE ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 32 to 50 
large pages. A profusion of Working Designs, Instruc- 
tions, Criticisms, and Illustrations. Specialties: Home 
Drooration anD Furnisuine (Kapert Advice Free), 
Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Etching. Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other 
ron Needlework, Superb Colored Plates. $4.00 
a year. Specimen, 25 cents. Mention Harper's. 
MONTAGUE MA RKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 
ATOR is the only harmless 








reparation 
known for gray hair. It produces ever 
shade, from the lightest ashen, gold, 


blonde, chestnut, and auburn to bows 
and black ; leaves the hair clean, soft, and 
glossy ; does not stain the skin; is imme- 
diate and lasting, also odorless. Turkish 
or Russian baths do not affect it. 

Price. $1 and $2. Send for circular, 
General Depot and Private Application Rooms, 54 
West Tweniy-third Street, New York 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR co. 


PRICELESS YET FREE!!! 


Is the new Illustrated Catalogue of R. H. Braapon, 1155 
Broadway, N. Y. Contains valuable information and 
instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
3000 stale,stiff,shop patterns, bat some hundreds of orig- 
inal designs, perforated, for decorative painting, by an 
experienced artist, the inventor of the superb “ ‘astra 

painting, | and sole manufacturer of only genuine 

“ Lustra” colors, Sant rage on receipt of ad 











Le Boutilier Bros.. 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y,, 


WILL SELL 


500 PIECES MORE 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


ELBERON VELVETEEN 





79c. and $1.13. 


These are the regular $1.00 and $1.50 quali- 
ties. In all shades and black. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
THIS IS AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY. 


BURT’S 
SHOHS 


For LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, 


FIT PERFECTLY. 
EASY ON THE FEET. 
SUPERIOR 


















IN STYLE 





COST NO MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER 


FINE SHOES. 


GENUINE 
HAVE THE FULL NAME OF 
EDWIN C. BURT srtamrep on LINING anv 
SOLE or xacu sox, anv azz WARRANTED. 


Sole Stamp. 





Lining Stamp. 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly 
every city throughout the United States and Canada. 


ALSO BY 

WILLIAM TARN & CO., Lonnon, Enetanp. 
CHAS. JENNER & CO., Evinsureu, SooTLanp. 
COPLAND & LYE, Graseow, 

JOHN ARNOTT & CO., Berast, TkELANp. 
ARNOTT & CO., Dusty, 

WEEKS & CO., Suaneuat, CuIna. 





If yon cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer, send address for direction how to procure them. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


In all widths of Lasts, ) any t style of Toe and Heel. 


Ask your Shoe-dealer for Burt* Kid Dress- 
ing; it is the best Dressing in the market, and, if 
onalt as directed, will not injure the shoe. 


~ ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 
Their excellence and “a will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


HAMPLIN’S <@- 












SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBUEN, 


METCALF? S SATCHET P 


WDERS 


Heliotrope, Violette, and Jockey Club. 
Impart a delightful and lasting odor.to Clothing, 


Stationery, Gloves, Furniture, and Toilet Articles. 
Large sample mailed upon receipt of twenty-five 
cents in postage stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
Tremont ig NG Boston. 
E. FOU A & ¢ 
80 Ni North Wittiam Street, N. -¥., General Agents. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of ern grate and neck, making them 
a and also rules for using 
jum bbells, = ‘develop every muscle 
A, on ee and ane i Se <7 
ome ool for 

reset te OW tre tach se Xe 


“Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 

The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. K. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man HairGoods, 817 Sizra Avanva, Naw You, 











LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 


Broadway and 14th &t., N. Y. 


DRY GOODS. 


We employ a large force of experienced 
clerks, whose sole duty it is to attend with care 
and promptness to 


Mail Orders. 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. 
You get the lowest prices, the latest styles, 


and the largest stock to select from. New 
York prices are 20 to 40 per cent. lower 
than those of any other city in the United 
States. 


Write to us for samples, catalogue, or in- 
formation. Your letter will be answered, not 
thrown iuto the waste-paper basket. 

Complete Stocks of Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Cloakings, Hosiery, Underwear, Table Lin- 
ens, Blankets, Laces, Embroideries, Passe- 
menteries, Ladies’? Shoes, Upholstery, Suits, 
Wraps, Gloves, etc., etc. 

Cut this out and put it in your serap-book, 

ESTABL ISHED 1840. 


-« SOPER & TAYLOR, 
Dry Goods and General Commission Merchante, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH 


A. T.STEWART & CO. 
FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


FILIGRET FLOWERS. 
ework Bazaar, 


Farmham’s Ari Needi 


10 West i4th Street. 
THE LATEST CRAZE. 
Used for Decorative purposes in Art Needlework. 


Send 15c. for Catalogue, just issued, illustrating all of 
the latest novelties for Christmas Gifts. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR M if: 


WASH SILKE. 


large assortment of Outline Embroidery or 
Etching Silk in the celebrated (fast colors) 
ASIATIC DYES. 
Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap, 
without change of color or injury to the most aaeee ry 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively b 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co.. 
liway. New 4 ook 
At wholesale only at } {ge Recetas We. may” 


New Handsome Art History. 


RESENT SELF or Art-Student Friend with the 
OPULAR Illustrated History of Fine Arts of 
AINTING AND SCULPTURE. 320 pages. 8vo, 
RICE THREE DOLLARS. (250 illustrations. ) Sent 
OSTPAID. carefully wrap ed. Address, with 
OSTAL NOTE for $3, J. F. BRENNAN, Publisher, 
89 Johnston Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


T r nl A s 

A RUG-MAKER FREE. 

Our Circular tells how to get one, ‘* How to Make Rag 
and Turkish Rugs” on a Sewing Machine, ai o 
how the ‘LITTLE WONDER” perforates your o\.n 
STAMPING PATTERNS, original designs, or those 
from Art Books. Specimen forstamp. Agents wanted. 

EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, New York, 


CURE ‘1: DEAF 
THE 

Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comiortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly. We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway. N. ¥. Mentien this paper, 


THREE ART MAGAZINES: $500 
en 


AW OF Sy fortnightly, 13 colored plates a year. 
ATION $2.50, 








m wnthly, ov r 40 de igns an is: 
1, pint apers for the extrac ordinarily low price 
of $5.00. (4 saved.) SAMPLE COPIES of — ence Ses goc. 
or any one, 20c. Full particulars in Cate 2c. In ti is 
om of art journals subscribers get. or ‘act an count, over 
500 drawings, work ng patterns. designs for ey” om- 
holies, &c., art mot yred studies anc oto: 





gravures; ove r i] olumns, answers to questions, 
practical suggestions, criticism, tec 1% al infor rmatic ons 
news, (Mention this advertisem Turnure & Gilliss 


ne 
_Brothers, Pub’s: ART AGE, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 





remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, C best, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladie 


may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand newbook “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A His. 
tory of byt Lives and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. pages. 82 Fine Engravings. Lady Agents gasly 
= hy fe a ®amonth sure. Send for C ‘rulers, Terms, 
toA. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Comm- 


Send for our Artistic Perforat, 
Patterns for Embroidery & Pai 
ing, easily transferred, can be used 


many times over, 3 full-size Work- 
me Patterns, 2 Powders, Pads. &c., for stamping, 5c. 
ddress PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 W. Mth St., New York. 


ALL IMPERFECTIONS 
of the Face, Hands & Feet, Superfluous 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, oth, Red 
Nose, Acne, BI’k Heacs, Scars, Pitting & 
treatment. Dr. John Woodbury, 

3 Pearl St, Al bany, N.Y. 

Established 18 i 10c. for Book, 


NY. 






“GIVE ME OF THY BALM, 0 FIR-TREE!”’ 

Invalid Pillows, filled with fragrant Fir Buds, gath- 
ered in June, Muslin Cover, $1.0; Silk Cover, with 
hand-wrought Motto and elegant Ribbon Bow, $3.00, 
Postpaid to any addres 


OWEN, “MOORE CO., Portland, Me 
Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more a ey 
right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers ahtotutely sure. 
Terms mailed { mailed free. TRU ‘E & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Dialo Tableaur, Speakers, for 
School Cisb ¢ Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
T. 8. Dmrisox, Chicago, Ls 





FACETIZ. 


A peornt Jesson in the Sabbath-school was on the 
death of Elisha, and when one of the scholars came to 
the clause, “they buried him,” the teacher asked, 
“Why did they not cremate him? Doyou think there 
is any encouragement in the Bible for cremation ?” 

“No encouragement whatever,” was the reply; 
“they tried it on the three that were cast into the fiery 
furnace, and didn’t make it work.” 


—— 

Three little girls under four years old were busy at 
play, when one of them was overheard to say te the 
rest, “* My grandpa is sick.” 

“My grandpa is dead,” sail the second. 

“ Weill, my grandpa is 2 Democrat,” piped out the 
third. 

If a joke can make a horse laugh, why can’t it make 
a shay grin? 

When is a glove like a core ?—When it belongs to a 
pair. ; 

A farmer in Connecticut traded horses one day with 
aman who had the reputation of being strictly hon- 
est, but he soon diecovered that he had been badly 
cheated. The next time the two met, the farmer said 
to the other, “ Before you die I wish you would will 
me your countenance to trade horses with.” 

se AT 

An aged missionary in Maine was in the babit of 
using an ox-goad instead of a whip when driving 
about the country, and on being reproved one day for 
his cruelty to avimals, he replied, “This is the only 
argument I can use with my horse that has any point 
to it.” : 

“See, mamma,” exclaimed a little girl as she looked 
out of the window during a snow-storm—‘ see the 
popped rain coming down.” 


RUBLES NERA 
“ Good-morning, Neighbor Pratt,” said a not over- 
popular man to another as they met on the street. 
* Do you know, I'm going out of town, to be gone two 
weeks.’ 
* Good !” was the quick reply; “I am glad to hear 
it. Why can’t you make it four weeks ?” 


cecerthgpetipeseenas 

A young lady in a boarding-school who prided her- 
self in her ability to use long words said one evening 
to her room-mate, as she was trying to light the lamp 
and did not succeed, ‘There is no ostensible wick to 
this lamp.” 

An employer who had been annoyed by the tardy 
habits of one of his workmen greeted him one morn- 
ing with the salntation, “ Good-evening, sir; where 
have you been at work to-day ?” 


--_ oO 
*Ian't it rather strange that they have never been 
able to start a boot and shoe manufactory in town?” 
“No,” said the person asked. “I'll tell you where 
the trouble is: the railroad faculties are so poor.” 





1. THE RICH PURCHASER AND HIS WIFE COME 


HARPER ‘S BAZAR. VOLUME XVIIL, NO. 52. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


MAUD. “MAMMA, WHO Is THAT VULGAR-LOOKING MAN STANDING NEAR THE DOORWAY ?” 

MAMMA (without turning round). “ WHY, MY DEAR, THAT IS YOUNG LORD SPENDQUICK, THE HEIR OF ONE OF THE OLDEST AND ONE OF THE 
RICHEST —" 

MAUD. “ Way, OF CoURSE, MAMMA; I OUGHT TO HAVE KNOWN, HE IS NOT EXACTLY HANDSOME, BUT (with enthusiasm) HOW NOBLE AND HOW 
DISTINGUISHED HE LOOKS; AND SUCH AN AIR ABOUT HIM, AS IF HE STOOD ON HIS OWN PROUD DOMAIN !” 

MAMMA (turning round). “BLESS ME! THAT Is NOT YOUNG SPENDQUICK; THAT IS OUR HOST'S BUTLER.” 
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in. “THIs 2. THE ARTIST BRINGS IN A COD-FISH. 3. RUBS IT OVER THE PAINTING. “[ WILL GLAZE IT,” SAYS 


WON'T DO,” SAID THE PURCHASER, AS HE RUBBED HIS NOSE OVER THE ARTIST. 
THE CANVAS, “ THERE 1S NO FEELING OF A FISH ABOUT THis,” 
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4 RICH PURCHASER CALLS AGAIN. AS USUAL, HE RUBS HI" 5. “Am? NOW YOU HAVE HIT IT. THAT IS A SPLENDID PIC- 6 L’'envoy. RICH MAN WITH PRIZE. ARTIST WITH MONEY 


FEATURES OVER THE CANVAS. 


TuRE. Why, 1 ALMOST SMELL THE Fisii.” 
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